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THE QUEEN OF HOME. 

She hath no throne of royal state, 

No jeweled sceptre in her hand, 
Her realm is small—her subjects few— 


No armies march at her command. 


But at the lightest word or look, 
Her loyal vassals flying feet 

Make haste to do her bidding true, 
And count their every service sweet. 


She is not robed as other queens, 
No purple splendor round her falls, 
Nor ermine mantle trails behind 


As she moves through her palace halls. 


But hands of little children cling 
About her skirts, as though the touch 

Wrought blessing, as His robe of old 
Who said, “ My kingdom is of such.” 


Her face? You see it pictured oft 
In old cathedrals vast and dim, 

Some woman whom the painter loved, 
Who made the whole world fair to him. 


And that her sweetness might not fade, 
He made Madonnas with her face ; 

And thus his high ideal shall live, 
Enshrined within the holy place. 


A babe is clasped within her arms, 
Type of a kingdom yet to be; 

Crown of her hope, and love, and life, 
Insignia of royalty. 


—AHarriet M. Bolman. 


Compiled tor Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GARDEN OF PEACE. 


Its Sights and Sounds; Its Inhabitants and 
Visitants. 


DELIGHTFUL book, re- 
cently published in this 
country and in England*, 
has for its motto this ex- 
tract from Addison: “ My 
garden invites into it all the 
birds of the country, by 
offering them the conven- 
iency of springs and shades, 
solitude and shelter; I do 
not suffer any one to de- 
stroy their nests in the 
spring. By this means [ 
have always the music of the season in its perfection.” 

Recognizing that “it is not all of life to live,” we 

must also insist that the house is not all of the home. 
In how many a household shall we find the better 
portion of the home life connected with the free air, 
the bright flowers, the grateful shade, the open vistas 
of that wider and brighter region indefinitely known 
as “out of doors.” Such was the life, whether real 
or ideal, which the author of this entertaining volume 
presents. 

Seeking a home, our friends, on a dull, dreary day, 
“happened upon The Garden of Peace; raindrops 
dripped from the trees, in a world of harmonious 
gray. But what mattered the color of clouds, when 
the sunshine in our hearts found a rainbow in every 
storm, when love shone through every shower? The 
lawn sloped from the house down into the wood, and 
a Spanish chestnut spread its arms on one side over 
the grass by a pinsapo and a Douglas fir. There 
were banks of rhododendrons, and an Austrian pine 
near a heather bed, where the white St. Dabeac grew 
in profusion. Passing along the veranda, and under 
an arch of Portugal laurel, we came to alittle rosary 
with an old world sun-dial in the center. It was the 
sun-dial which sealed our fate. . It was only 


*IN THE GARDEN OF Pgacg. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton.) Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Cloth, stained top, 
uncut edges, 182 pages; $1.50. London and New York: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 
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a glance, yet our hearts took root in a moment, and 
even the giant neglect did not thwart us.” 

In their delight with the garden, they quite forgot to 
enter their house, and so confessed to the Sage, whom 
they met later in the day. ‘“ You must not be carried 
with an idea, the house is the important factor in 
life,” rejoined that wise person ; and he promised to 
ride over on the following day and inspect the 
building for the young pair whose ideality he 
deprecated. 

He didso. “It is the very place for you,” he said 
breathlessly, on his return. ‘ No other corner in the 
world will suit you so well; the garden is absolute 
perfection.” And then, being asked whether the 
dwelling-place was convenient, he sheepishly admit- 
ted thst he, too, had forgotten to look into the house. 
“So it came about that without thought of our com- 
fort, we found ourselves in possession of the Garden 
of Peace.” 

“The fairy-story house,” as it was called, was 
situated “down a bye-road, in the woods, far from 
kith and kin, and out of sound of the busy world, 
only the fall of a weir in the vale breaking the intense 
stillness and silence. The sweet songs of birds were 
heard on every side, and every flower and leaf told 
its own tale—the wonderful story of life—every 
nestling that broke the slender shell and every bud 
that burst its green prison-house being expressions 
of the Divine Will.” 

Perhaps the ever-present birds might have given 
the name with which the garden was christened ; but 
“whoever gave the sweet name, it is verily a garden 
of peace for the birds, for in winter time they come 
for food, and hurry from the trees and shrubbery in 
answer to a familiar whistle. In spring they build 
their nests close to the window and on the trellis, 
shaping the tiny homes even as we stand and watch 
them. In summer they rear their young, and sing 
again for joy that their work of love is over; and in 
autumn they come and go at will, singing as birds 
rever sing in other gardens, perching on a bough of 
mespilus close to the garden-seat, and telling of their 
joys and sorrows; for they know they can reckon on 
our sympathy. The flowers are their only rivals, and 
the Skye terrier their only enemy, and in the main 
Laddie but frightens them for fun and seldom turns 
a practical joke into serious earnest.” 

The author would “fain believe it was the birds 
who named our garden; but, after all, it may have 
been the lovers who found a shady shelter on the 
bank, and took no note of sunset or shadow. Some 
say it was the mother wearied with overmuch love 
who came for rest, and some a worker from the din of 
town. After all, perhaps the name originated in our 
hearts, simply because no storm, or bickering, or dis- 
content could enter here.” 

“The birds that hop from twig to twig in our gar- 
dens, that sing in our bowers, are part of ourselves ; 
they speak to us from our earliest years, and we learn 
to understand their language.’”’ Quoting these words 
from Goethe, showing that the charm of the bird- 


song is confined to no race or clime, and may find 
expression in any language, the author of our book 
continues: “It is in the springtime that this bird 
language can be most perfectly studied. The musi- 
cal warblers are with us, and all birds are in full 
song; and while they watch over their nests, they 
give vent to notes of alarm and anger which are not 
heard at other times. It is a study which naturally 
requires close and persistent observation and a great 
amount of patience, but any time expended in learn- 
ing different notes, and tracing character in our 
feathered friends, is a thousand times repaid by the 
pleasure of the knowledge gained. 

“That birds use bad language is indisputable. If 
you pay a visit to jenny-wren’s nest in the garden 
bank, she will hop up on the paling and expostulate 
with much indignation at the intrusion; she will 
scold and rattle and pour forth the vials of her wrath 
upon you in a manner quite peculiar to herself. The 
wren’s song is very loud for so small a bird; it is 
quick and bustling, and the little upright tail jerks 
with the exertion of singing, and emphasizes the 
high notes. Birds betray their character in their 
song, as human beings do in conversation; the 
willow-wren, for instance—the next migrant to ar- 
rive after the chiff-chaff—is a merry, debonair song- 
ster, singing recklessly the whole day long, and his 
must be a gay thoughtless character ; while the wood- 
wren is a delicate, plaintive bird, tired out by his 
long flight hither, and showing his weariness in 
every sad note of his song. He is called “the shaker 
of the woods.” It is a great effort to get him to 
sing, and he shakes as he gives his sibilant trill. 
Surely the coo of the turtle-dove betokens a peaceful 
nature ; you never see one fussing, or hurrying, or 
quarreling; they sit calmly up in the fir-tree, then 
take a solemn little fly, and return to coo on the same 
spot. Up in the air the white-throat sings in a fasci- 
nating attitude, and he evidently studies appearances 
and likes to show off his accomplishments, for not 
many birds sing while flying.” 

The chapter entitled ‘“ The Dawn Chorus” is pecu- 
liarly rich in its description of the bird-music with 
which The Garden of Peace resounded, as note these 
extracts: “Those who listen to the songs of birds in 
the daytime and at eventide, and are content to sleep 
away the hours about sunrise, know little of the 
beauty and magnitude of the great dawn chorus—as 
it may be termed—from Nature’s bird-opera, in which 
all the singers are in tune, and the harmony is com- 
plete. Early in the month of May, about three 
o’clock in the morning—an hour before sunrise—the 
wonderful strange silence and stillness of night is 
broken only by the rush of the river in the distance, 
restlessly flowing away to the sea, and even the 
breeze dies, weary with fanning the firs. The 
hush is supreme, and the grass crisp and white, 
for Jack Frost has touched the garden with his 
finger tips. 

“Soon a moor-hen croaks his way home from the 
pasture, and a pheasant and a wild duck are heard in 
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the wood and by the lake; but they only mark the 
silence, as do the rooks cawing sleepily in the rook- 
ery, bidding the jackdaws good-morning as they 
mutually quarrel over their young. A chill, gray 
half-hour passes; and slowly and quietly from the 
cornfield, beyond the river, a skylark rises into the 
air with feeble and uncertain song, but as he climbs 
the heavens, with ever-widening circles of flight, the 
notes become more rich and clear, and perfect in 
timbre, until at length the whole valley beneath is 
flooded with a strain of exquisite melody. 

“When the notes of the lark have reached their 
highest pitch of excellence, the vagabond cuckoo is 
heard, less melodious but perhaps more dearly loved, 
and the two well-known notes are followed by the 
gurgle as if the bird were scolding his wife for being 
late. Two minutes later a blackbird gives the signal 
and begins to sing in the copse, and he is echoed in 
The Garden of Peace by a throstle; then all of a sud- 
den, in a moment’s space, there is an awakening, a 
bewildering burst of song surrounds and almost 
deafens the listener, and fills him with amazement. 
A glorious chorus of blackbirds and thrushes crowds 
the air, a chorus unknown and undreamt of by 
those who only hear the day songs! The birds vie 
with each other in singing their loudest and in trying 
who can lift the clearest voice to the dawns it isa 
great burst of thanksgiving from all the feathered 
host, perfect in rhythm and melody, maddening in 
measure. 

“And not only the blackbirds and throstles form 
the chorus, but the robin next joins in, then—as they 
awake in order—the blue-tit and the wren, hedge 
sparrows and nut hatches, the tiny willow wren and 
golden crests, and warblers; and after the first burst 
comes a duet in the pine tree by the pigeon and turtle 
dove, accompanied by the starling, who tries in his 
conceited way to imitate the rest. Still the chorus 
continues; then, gradually, the music is hushed, and 
ina quarter of an hour there is again a partial si- 
lence; the chorus is over, singers rest, the sun is ris- 
ing in the east, and only solos by late sleepers are 
heard at intervals.” 

rhe nest-building and brood rearing of the various 
“feathered architects ” is watched with rare interest, 
and the habits of all the families are carefully noted. 
“In the Austrian pine and Spanish chestnut hang 
the familiar larch boxes and a marsh-tit, a big tit, 
and two blue-tits have again made their homes in 
them. The little birds sit close, trusting to the love 
of their visitor not to be disturbed, only the palpi- 
tating tail indicating how the little bird-heart is throb- 
bing in tender anxiety. Before the nestlings are 
hatched, while the parents go for a ramble in the 
copse, they cover the eggs with loose feathers to hide 
them from the gaze of intruders. The blue-tit is not 
so civil as the marsh-tit when we pay her a visit, for 
she sits and swears at us in the rudest manner pos- 
sible, and spits again and again insultingly, and her 
mate dances about overhead, using such bad language 
‘that it is best to beat a retreat and peep into the other 


box on the chestnut tree. There the parents hop in 
and out every thirty seconds, and a mass of red 
wriggling birdlets with big yellow mouths open in 
greedy watchfulness. 

“The golden crest is the smallest English bird, 
and the only English bird which has a hanging nest. 
It is beautifully made of moss and lichens, mingled 
with down and wool and spiders’ webs, and sottly 
lined with feathers. So fragile are the threads that 
bear it, it seems as if the nest must fall when the 
breeze sways the branch, or the bird flutters into her 
home. She will let us visit her nest a dozen times a 
day, and will perch on a bough while we look first at 
the eggs and then at the nestlings, scolding her little 
heart out in polite remonstrance, but not rudely, like 
Mrs. Blue-cap. Sometimes she will sit still looking 
reproachfully at you with her black beads of eyes, 
refusing to move, emboldened by the encouraging 
song of her mate as he bids her be brave and stick 
to her post in that funny little song of his, with which 
he relieves her weary hours and reminds her of the 
days when he wooed her.” 

Not birds alone, but flowers as well made The 
Garden of Peacea place of delight and cheerful asso- 
ciation. Many of the old favorites bloomed there, 
and the author gives some of the legends which have 
lived in the folklore of many nations: “It is said 
that in the. garden of Eden flowers bloomed as 
flowers never have bloomed again, but outside, and 
amid the bareness and barrenness, our first parents, 
as they toiled from morn to night, mourned their 
loss. At last the angel of love took pity on the toil- 
ers, and as their tears fell on the thorns and thistles, 
tangled briar and brambles, the gracious sun shone 
through their tears and the prismatic colors changed 
to flowers. 

“The story of the passion flower which clings to 
the trellis is known to all, representing as it does the 
passion of our Lord. ‘The leaves resemble the spear 
that pierced our Saviour’s side, the tendrils the cords 
that bound his hands, or the whips that scourged 
him; the ten petals the apostles, Judas having be- 
trayed and Peter deserted ; the pillar in the center is 
the cross or the tree, the stamina the hammers, the 
styles the nails; the inner circle about the central 
pillar the crown of thorns, the radiance the glory, 
the white of the flower the emblem of purity, and the 
blue the type of Heaven. The flower keeps open 
three days and then disappears denoting the resur- 
rection.’ Thinking of the passion flower brings the 
beautiful cross-bill to me with his crossed bill, which 
was bent as he tried in the pity of his bird-heart to 
pull the cruel nails out of our Saviour’s hands and 
feet, and makes a bond, closer than kinship, with the 
robin, whose red breast was given him in memory 
of a drop of our Master’s blood which soiled the 
little brave bird’s breast when pecking at the 
thorns in the cruel black-thorn crown round the 
sacred Head.” 

“ Rosemary, with its healing powers and old-world 
fancies, is one of Mary’s flowers ; it is regarded as an 
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emblem of constancy, and it is grown in Germany in 
large pots in winter and sprays are sold for religious 
ceremonies. In the springtime the snow-bell of the 
Italians rings a tiny peal in answer to the throb of 
the heart of Spring, and drops its head to earth to 
hide its heart from the cold blast, whilst it bids us 
know that it was St. Agnes’ flower. After the snow- 
drop, the crocus in its bright raiment of ‘cloth of 
gold’ pierces the brown earth and points a finger to 
the sky, and calls to the crown imperial to tell its 
story. Some say she was a queen who was driven 
from court, and, spent with grief, was turned into a 
blossom, keeping the imperial beauty and the name; 
but there is a far more beautiful story which links it 
with the passion flower and birds. In the garden of 
Gethsemane, where our Saviour in sorrow and agony 
suffered for the sin of the whole world as he never 
suffered on the Cross, the flowers drooped their 
heads as He passed, only the crown imperial hold- 
ing her head aloof. Our Master looked at the 
flowers and sighed; the flower heard the sigh, and 
its blossoms hung repentant at once, great tears 
gathering in the petals; and the crystal tears are 
there now if you lift the golden blossom and peep 
within.” 

Finally a stranger came into the garden; and while 
he did not bring the misfortunes which once occurred 
in another garden, his presence was accompanied 
by some decidedly unpleasant experiences. This 
stranger was a galar, and after he had become some- 
what acclimated, being brought mto the house for 
the purpose, an effort was made to educate him to 
the use of human speech. The writer of our book 
contends that “after endless lessons and continued 
teaching he did say ‘Halloa Cocky.’ But I have 
heard folks tell that they never heard him say it, in 
spite of the fact that he continued repeating it over 
and over again as we sat at breakfast, or when he 
ran round and round the table, making a steeple- 
chase of plates and dishes. Poor Cocky, he loved 
so to have his feathers ruffled, and would stand for 
ages in a silly, idiotic fashion, with his body bent 
down while we stroked the soft pearl-gray head. It 
mesmerized him and comforted him and made him 
understand our love. And if we failed to calm him 
so, he would hang from the table by one leg, his 
great wings outstretched, screaming at the top of his 
voice, while Laddie danced below in savage glee, 
one eye on his master, one eye on the bird, ready to 
deal the fatal blow at the first sign of encourage- 
ment. We tried to teach the bird to say endless 
other words, and though he worked hard and prac- 
ticed all day long, he never became a distinguished 
linguist, and the only noise he imitated to perfection 
was the opening and shutting of an ungreased, noisy 
window! . . . He was a beautiful bird, and we 
loved him, but truth will out, his screaming became 
unbearable, and I’m bound to confess, with a certain 
feeling of shame and sorrow, that we gave that galar 
away!” 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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THE BROOK OF TRUTH. 


“ Whither little wandering feet, 
Shall I guide you all this day? 
Eager, restless, little feet, 
Whither shall I lead the way?” 


This the mother’s waking thought 

As the dawn lights up the skies, 
While she seeks a greater light, 

Thus, “ the stili, small voice ” replies: 


“ Lead the little willing feet 
By the Brook of Truth so clear, 
Where thoughts all pure in ripples pass, 
Making music sweet to hear; 


“ By the Brook of Truth that sparkles 
In the bright sunshine of love, 
Each kind, patient thought receiving 
Inspiration from above. 


“ By the Brook of Truth where blossom 
Flowers of joy on either side, 
Perennial flowers of joy and beauty— 
Hither childhood’s footsteps guide.” 
_ —Laura Dunbar. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MISS HETTY’S SURPRISE, 
‘Like a Beautiful Dream Come True.” 


AY, Maria, do you think them 
pies is done? Seems if | 
never see so much juice bile 
out before. Sech a smoke 
comin’ out of this oven is 
enough to choke old Rouser 
out of his corner.” 

Miss Hetty peered anx- 
iously into the oven, and 
covered her nostrils from 
the offending smoke, while 
her sister Maria, tall and 
gaunt, stooped over her 

shoulder and cast a professional glance at the doubt- 
ful pies. 

“O, I guess they’re done, Hetty. Enyways | 
wouldn’t bake ’em eny longer. If folks don’t like’em 
they kin eat somethin’ else. Are you agoin’ to make 
the doughnuts, or shall I start ’em?” 

*O, you’d better do ’em, Maria; I’ve got to dust 
the spare room, and you know the folks git here early, 
and ef old Widder Manley should see a speck of dust 
in that room, my land sakes! wouldn’t her tongue 
just wag about it.” 

“Widder Manley had better be in other bizness 
than huntin’ after dust,” remarked Miss Maria se- 
verely, as she measured sugar and flour for the de- 
lectable doughnuts for which she was famous. 

“T know that, Maria, but you can’t keep folks’ 
tongues quiet, and I b’lieve in not givin’ ’em a handle 
to talk about;” and Miss Hetty pinned a towel over 
her head, and, with duster in hand, stepped away 
briskly to her task. 

It was the day for the semi-monthly sewing society 
in Highfield, and the inhabitants of the scattered 
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houses deemed it a rare occasion when they enter- 

tained the village worthies, presiding, at the close of 

the meeting, over a tea that taxed their ingenuity to 
provide suitable dainties. 

Highfield was one of the lovely districts scattered 
all over Massachusetts, where nature produced the 
charming variety of low hills, babbling brooks, 
stretches of waving grassy fields, and here and there, 
small lakes, on whose blue bosoms pond lilies spread 
open their golden-hearted flowers. 

It was not thickly settled, except towards its east- 
ern end, where the houses came straggling down a 
hill, and finally ran together on a broad, irregular 
street, terminating in a post office and a few country 
stores, whose proprietors had hard work to keep from 
dozing on warm days when trade was far from being 
brisk. Most of the old settlers lived back of the vil- 
lage on small farms, and were accustomed to drive 
daily to the post office for mail, and to purchase their 
small needs at the neighboring stores. They met on 
Sundays at the old church, half a mile north of the 
main street, and at the sewing societies and occa- 
sional sociables which brightened the monotony of 
their lives ; and, like the people in all small and scat- 
tered settlements, their horizon was narrow, and con- 
versation had to be fed by the reports of their own 
doings or those of their neighbors. Gossip was no 
more unkindly here than elsewhere, and the blunt 
criticism of some neighbor’s course did no greater 
harm than many a shaft let fall in polite society 
though veiled by a courteous manner. The natures 
of these country folk partook of their surroundings, 
—plain, homely and simple, yet full of kindly sympa- 
thy and a vague longing for something more inspir- 
ing than they had been reared upon. 

[he Misses Maria and Hetty Conwell had known 
no other home than the well-kept farm which had 
cradled their infancy and companied with their 
womanhood, though Hetty had several times visited 
Boston, staying for a few days with a distant cousin, 
and bringing back long tales of the sights of that 
great city. But she felt out of her element there and 
gladly settled back to the old farm life, while Maria, 
whose nature was even more conservative, could not 
be induced to go further than the neighboring town 
of Ervinton, whose stores, she said, had things good 
enough for anybody. 

The two sisters were so unlike as to make it hard 
to believe they had come from the same parentage. 
Miss Maria, as the elder, had a stern, grim air as if 
she had always set her teeth to grapple with the life 
problem, and never seemed to look leniently on the 
faults of others, but raised her standard of morality 
and expected everybody to live up to it, regardless of 
temperament and environment. Physically she bore 
out her narrow view of life, for she was thin and 
sallow with sharply drawn lines on the forehead and 
about the mouth which told of a tension seldom, if 
ever relaxed, while her voice, though not loud, had a 
sharp, metallic ring which caused many a one to 
shrink as if pierced by an arrow. Poor Miss Maria! 


how much of the sweetness of life slipped out of her 
grasp because she had rigidly drawn her lines and 
could not see that roses and music might cross her 
path if only she would unbend and welcome them. 
She dearly loved her sister, but the New England 
spirit of reserve and hidden emotion forbade her to 
show her tenderness and covered the flower of love 
with cold frostwork. Yet Miss Hetty, with her dear, 
kind heart, never doubted her sister’s affection; only 
now and then she winced at some sharp word or un- 
deserved rebuke. She was thirty-seven, and, although 
only three years younger than her sister, was a child 
in comparison of feeling. Short and plump, with 
faded roses in her cheeks and wavy lines in her brown 
hair, she was young of heart and many a time would 
have gone singing about the house, but a look at Miss 
Maria’s face checked her. “I do wish Maria want 
so serious,” she would muse; “but there! she’s awful 
good, and I s’pose mebbe I’d be better ef I’d think 
more.” 

These two exemplary women, having been bereft 
of parents for many years, lived on the farm which 
supplied all their needs, and, with their own hands, 
dispatched the household labors, with the assistance 
of Jim, the boy, who attended to the horse and cow, 
and rough outdoor work. Jim had been a part of the 
household for ten years, and was no longer a “ boy,” 
though the women would never think of calling him 
anything else. He was devoted to their interests, 
and not even Miss Maria’s frown could awe his 
irrepressible nature. On the morning of the day 
our story opens he had quickly done. the 
““chores” and gone for the mail, and now sat on 
the back steps inhaling the tempting odor of frying 
doughnuts. 

“Jim,” said Miss Maria, sharply, “take that carv- 
ing knife out to the grindstone and put a good edge 
on it. I can’t cut cold meat with an ax.” “Say, 
Miss Maria,” said Jim, with a twinkle in his blue 
eye, “I’ve got an edge on my appetite; can’t I have 
a handful of them ere doughnuts? No such dough- 
nuts in these parts.” ‘ You go ‘long with your saucy 
talk,”’ said the lady sternly, “these doughnuts are for 
the s’ciety and ef there’s eny left to-night you can 
have ’em. Now be quick about your work; I sh’ll 
be ready to cut that meat in ten minutes.” 

By twelve o’clock all was in readiness for the ex- 
pected guests. The table was laid in the cool, 
darkened dining room with old silver and dainty 
china, for the sisters had inherited a good income, 
and Miss Hetty wou/d have pretty things about her. 
The scent of June roses was indoors as well as out, 
for large vases were filled with branches of the frail 
red and yellow blossoms which come and go as a 
dream in the June sunshine. The old clock in the 
kitchen ticked loudly to no ears but those of Rouser 
who slept in quiet contentment. A stray fly, that 
had escaped Miss Maria’s vigilance, buzzed for a 
time against the windowpane and then settled down 
into the stillness. The women, each in her room, 
made a careful toilet, the characteristics of each 
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cropping out in the very texture and drapery of their 
gowns. 

Miss Maria solemnly arrayed herself in a black 
sateen, unrelieved by a spot of color, only a frill of 
lace about the throat, and an old-fashioned pin, 
breaking the severe aspect. Miss Hetty, on the 
contrary, looked years younger in muslin with deli- 
cate wood brown sprays on its white ground, and 
soft folds and a few touches of ribbon testified to an 
eye for the beautiful. ‘“Sech vanity,” Miss Maria 
would say, with a contemptuous look at Miss Hetty’s 
belongings; but the latter had her little feminine 
weaknesses which not even her belief in her sister’s 
judgment could shake. 

“Company’s comin’,” shouted Jim, at the foot of 
the stairs, and dashed away before well-merited 
reproof could reach him, and almost as he said it, a 
weather carryall stopped before the door, and out 
clambered four women with heated faces and short 
breaths. 

“Land sakes! ain’t this a hot day for airly June?” 
queried the eldest of the four; “but I declare, 
Miss Hetty, you look as cool asa cucumber. ‘This 
long ride has about tuckered me out, and Mis’ Jones, 
she ain’t eny too well to stand it.” 

“You’re about right, Mis’ Lutkin, its pipin’ hot, 
but, mebbe I don’t feel so cool as I look. Here, Jim, 
take out the horse and hitch him under the apple 
tree ;’ and Miss Hetty led the way to the house, her 
guests following, wiping their faces and exchanging 
experiences about the early heat. Miss Maria had 


hardly welcomed them and supplied them with big 
palm leaf fans, when more wheels were heard, and 
Miss Hetty hurried to extend honors to the new- 


comers. These proved to be Mrs. Richards, their 
nearest neighbor, who lived three quarters of a mile 
beyond, and her pretty daughter-in-law, young and 
somewhat new to the society of Highfield, having 
lately married and come to live with her husband’s 
family. 

Miss Hetty, who had a soft spot in her heart for 
lovers and newly married people welcomed her warmly 
with a little squeeze of the hand, and said, kindly, 
“T’m so glad you came, my dear. I want to know 
you better, for Sam Richards and I has allus been 
good friends. You're reel happy, ain’t you?” 

Little Mrs. Richards blushed becomingly and said 
she was, and wondered in her heart why an old maid 
should be interested in her love affair. 

By two o’clock most of the company had arrived, 
and the clattering of tongues would make one cease 
to wonder why the sterner sex has dubbed such 
gatherings as “hen parties,” for the sound was like 
nothing else so much as the friendly chatter and 
cluck of a large family of hens who settle down to 
their morning gossip in some shady nook. 

All the news of the community was retailed with 
spicy comments, and opinions were aired with the 
assurance of settled convictions. 

“There now, would you b’lieve it,”’ said the Widow 
Manley, to whom Miss Hetty’s thoughts had flown 


in the morning, “I jest ran over to Sary Coombs’ 
yesterday, and for all she’s got two grown girls to 
help her, you could write your name in the dust on 
her settin’-room table.” 

Poor Miss Hetty, to whom this remark was ad- 
dressed, flushed and wondered vaguely if she Aad re- 
membered to dust the books in the spare room. 

“Don’t you think, Mis’ Manley,” she said timidly, 
“that the dust sifts in sometimes after it’s been 
wiped off?” 

““Not before ten o’clock in the mornin’,” said the 
widow contemptuously. ‘ Needn’t tell me that table 
was dusted when it should ha’ been. Miss Maria, 
how fur down shall I sew this seam?” 

Miss Hetty inwardly resolved to slip away at the 
first opportunity and ease her conscience on the mat- 
ter of the books, for she was sensitive to the good 
opinions of her triends. 

Over in a corner, young Mrs. Richards had 
made friends with a matron a few years older than 
herself, who had been born, raised and married 
in the neighborhood of Highfield and knew all its 
history. 

“How queer,” said Mrs. Sam, “that these two 
maiden ladies should live here all alone. Do you 
suppose they ever thought of getting married? | 
should die to live like this. There wouldn't be any 
use having things pretty if there was no man around 
to see them.” 

*“Hush!” said her companion, with her finger on 
her lip; ‘bend your head over so I can talk softly. 
Miss Maria never had a beau, at least not that any- 
body ever knew about; but Miss Hetty had a real 
love affair ever so many years ago. That was when 
she was about twenty. He was a nice-looking young 
fellow and lived in Boston, and he used to come to 
the old farm to see her, and by and by people knew 
they were going to be married, but they quarreled, 
and that was the end of it. He went away, and she 
was just proud, and held her head up with the rest. 
I’ve heard my mother tell the story often.” 

“Oh!” began Mrs. Sam, drawing a deep breath, 
**T wonder if she ever felt sorry about it. I like her. 
Her eyes look so kind and as if she was always look- 
ing for something that wasn’t here. Maybe she’s 
been lonely ever since. Didn’t she ever see him 
again? Sometimes people make up their quarrels, 
you know.” 

“J don’t b’lieve she ever did,” rejoined the other. 
“But it’s my opinion Miss Hetty’s awfully lonely 
sometimes. Miss Maria gets cranky, and then she 
ain’t any too easy to live with. She was real kind, 
though, when Miss Hetty had her trouble, they say, 
and wouldn’t let one of the neighbors say anything 
about it. She petted her sister more than she ever 
did before, or will again, most likely.” 

Mrs. Sam mused for several minutes on the sisters 
and their loneliness. Miss Maria did not appeal to 
her, but Miss Hetty’s soft brown eyes were so wist- 
ful that the kind-hearted little woman could not help 
pitying her for missing the happiness in her own life. 
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“ There’s the minister,” broke out one voice from 
a cluster of workers in the sitting room. 

“Better late than never,’ Mr. Turnbull,” said 
another, as the minister a careworn looking man 
stepped in and smiled in response to the ready 
greetings. 

“T knew you wouldn’t miss this meetin’,” called 
old Mrs. Watson, from the village, “ Mighty good 


” 


- things they have to eat up here allus.” 


“For shame, Ma,” said her daughter, a showily 
dressed young woman, “ Ministers don’t come for 
the victuals.” 

“Well, now, Liza needn’t tell me ministers don’t 
like good feedin’ as well as anybody. Their stomachs 
is just as hankerin’ after a good meal as any man’s, 
and I don’t b’lieve a man thinks of much else. I 
know ’em. I’ve seen lots of ’em.” 

“T agree with you, Mrs. Watson. Clergymen are 
human like other men,” rejoined the minister, and 
just then Miss Maria came up and offered him a 
glass of lemonade. “It’s a hot day, Mr. Turnbull, 
won’t you set down and get cooled off. Did you 
walk all the way over?” 

“Ves, thank you, Miss Maria; this drink is very 
refreshing. My horse was lame and I couldn't take 
him out. By the way, Miss Maria, aren’t you coming 
to take the Sunday school class I spoke about?” 

“No sir,” replied Miss Maria decidedly. “’Twant 
never my forte to teach, and boys especially. Little 
ones is bad enough as nuisances, allers gittin’ inter 
mischief; and bigger ones can’t git their minds high’n 
their collars and cuffs and the grease on their hair. 
No, sir, I’ll spend my Sunday afternoons lookin’ after 
my own soul. I guess that’ll keep me busy.” 

“T’m sorry, Miss Maria, perhaps—” 

“Tea’s ready,” announced Miss Hetty, and whis- 
pered to Mr. Turnbull, “ Won’t you please set at the 
end of the table and pour the lemonade?” 

Out flocked the assembly, chatting of new recipes 
and prices of butter and eggs, and glad of the respite 
from work to enjoy the delicious repast in the dining 
room ‘whose broad western windows let in the light 
of the sinking sun. 

“My! sech biscuits as you do hev, Miss Hetty,” 
vouchsafed one stout farmer’s wife. ‘ They do taste 
a sight better’n mine, and Jonas thinks I make pretty 
good ones.” 

Miss Maria was in her element now, for good cook- 
ing appealed to her heart, and she was conscious that 
no house in the whole community could set forth a 
better meal than she and her sister could do. Both 
were superior cooks, and though Miss Maria would 
not have owned it, she was quite susceptible to flat- 
tery on that point, and some of her neighbors knew it. 

“Tt beats the Dutch, Miss Maria, how you kin git 
sech custards,” began Mrs. Watson. 

‘““And them little spice cakes, too,” added Mrs. 
Richards, senior. ‘I wonder you never got married, 
Maria. Some man missed mighty good livin’, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

* Don’t talk to me of men,” interrupted Miss Maria 


in fine scorn. “I wouldn’t give ’em house-room ex- 
cept todo chores. I’m thankful I’ve gota mind of 
my own and hain’t got to depend on a man to tell me 
what to do.” 

“Sour grapes,” giggled one matron at the further 
end of the table, and then choked down a biscuit for 
fear Miss Maria had heard her. 

“Hetty,” called her sister, “give Mr. Turnbull 
somethin’ toeat. He aint eatin’ nothin’.” 

“O, I am doing finely, thank you,” responded the 
minister, who was seated beside Miss Hetty. In low 
tones he said to her, “ Miss Hetty, is anything 
troubling you? your eyes don’t look quite happy. 
Can [ help you ?” 

“©, no, Mr. Turnbull,” she replied cheerily, though 
drawing herself up as with a conscious effort. “I 
guess it’s the heat, and I’ve worked pretty hard 
to-day.” 

The minister would have said more but was be- 
sieged with inquiries as to his last Sunday’s sermon, 
and whose turn it was to supply flowers for the altar, 
and the hour slipped by and time for leave taking 
came. 

Jim, after caring for the various carriages, was on 
hand to bring them to the door, and many gay re- 
marks were tossed back and forth as the women 
bestowed themselves in their several vehicles. 

The minister’s last words were quietly spoken. 
“Good-night, Miss Maria ; I’m sorry about the class; 
and, Miss Hetty, if you need counsel come and let 
me talk with you.” 

“What did he mean, Hetty?” demanded her 
sister, “There aint nothin’ troubling you, is there?” 
“OQ, no, Maria,” answered Miss Hetty, wearily, “I 
feel a little tired, and I guess I looked so, and Mr. 
Turnbull is allus very kind.” 

“Well,” added her sister, “ we'll get through the 
dishes real quick and then we kin both go to bed. 
It aint no fun to clear up after so many folks.” 

The work was pushed with commendable ra- 
pidity, dishes washed, bread mixed and kitchen put 
in order. 

“T think I’ll just step out doors, Maria. The air is 
so still it'll rest me, and I like to see the twilight,” 
called Miss Hetty, throwing a knit shawl over her 
shoulders. 

“Go ’long,” rejoined Miss Maria. “I like best to 
rest in my old rocking-chair. Jim, light a lamp and 
set it in the kitchen,” and the lady carefully smoothed 
down her sateen gown and ensconced herself ina 
huge rocker, with calmly folded hands, conscious of 
duty done. 

Miss Hetty wandered out down the garden path, 
feeling undeniably restless. Not for worlds would 
she have had her unbending sister know the strange 
tumult in her heart. For weeks, ever since the thrill 
of spring had been in the air, she had felt rebellious, 
longing for some break in the monotony of her life. 
Her lover was gone long ago, but her heart yearned 
for him, having bitterly repented the hasty words 
which had sent him away. She wondered, with a 
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sudden, fierce resentment which surprised her, if he Original in Goop HousekEEPING. 


had married in the meantime. Then she fell to 
thinking wearily how the future was to go on. Would 
it always be like this? Maria did not give her con- 
genial companionship, no one was a kindred soul, 
her heart felt starved for some demonstration of 
affection. 

The soft night breeze whispered in her ear, the 
stars began to peep above her head, and the little 
brook at her feet sang musically, recalling the days 
when Henry Barton had sat on the grass beside it 
and talked with her of their future together. Poor 
Miss Hetty was completely overcome, and, burying 
her face in her hands, she wept such tears as had not 
fallen for many a year. 

A sound of wheels in the road aroused her. She 
dried her eyes hastily and looked up to see a neigh- 
bor driving by. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Ladd,” said she huskily. 
you jest goin’ home?” 

“Hello, Miss Hetty, I didn’t see you. 
are sharper than mine be. I wuz comin’ to your 
house, too. Queer sarcumstance happened awhile 
ago. Jim Brown, at the station, hollered to me as | 
wuz drivin’ by and sed asick man hed been found 
there. He got off the train, and Jim thought he’d 
gone away, but a spell later he found him lyin’ in the 
road jest outside the door. He wuz unconscious, and 
Jim was that scared he couldn’t do nothin’. I took 
him to my house and got the doctor there and he 
brung him to, but he said the man was awful sick 
and needed good care. Now, my wife's feeble 
you know, so I jest thought I’d come around here 
and git you ter help to-night. Kin yer come, d’ye 
think?” 

“O, yes,” responded Miss Hetty cheerfully, * I'm 
allus glad to help, you know. I'll jest run to the 
house and tell Maria.” 

The farmer and Miss Hetty were soon on their 
way, the latter pleased at being of service to some 
one, and wondering vaguely if the sick man 
had any friends who would be anxious to hear 
from him. 

When they reached the farmhouse, she quickly took 
off her bonnet and stepped lightly to the room where 
she was told the sufferer lay. As her eyes fell upon 
him she gasped for breath at the sight of the lover of 
her youth, who with flushed face and restless eyes 
confronted her vision. 

“O, Hetty,” hé murmured weakly, 
me. I came here to find you. 
me once more ?” 

When Miss Maria came the next morning to see 
if her sister needed assistance, she was rendered 
speechless at the sight of Miss Hetty, sitting by the 
bedside, holding the sick man’s hand, with a happy 
light in her soft eyes. 

“Maria,” she whispered eagerly, “you’ll wish us 
joy, won’t you? It’s like a beautiful dream come 
true.” 
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STORM AND SUNSHINE. 


The waves dashed up against the shore, 
The wind beat out again ; 

The sea fled wildly on before, 
And sobbed and moaned with pain. 


The heavy clouds hung low and dark, 
The rain swept on below, 

And blotted out a storm-tossed bark— 
Sad type of human woe. 


But that was yesterday, my dear, 
To-day the sun shines bright, 

And all that seemed so wild and drear 
Has vanished in the night. 


The little waves run up the shore, 
The sea forgets its pain; 

The whole wide world grows glad once more, 
And courage lives again. 


Take cheer, sad heart, ’tis dark to-day, 
But let us not repine: 

These gloomy clouds will fiy away, 
To-morrow’s sun will shine. 


—~Maria B. H. Hazen, 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 
As Set Forth in the Boston Cooking School Cookbook.* 


=” N commenting upon this 
new and valuable work, 
a month since, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING took oc- 
casion to publish a few 
words of unqualified 
praise; but the volume 
possesses so many and 
such marked excellen- 
cies as to be deserving of 
a more extended review 
and a more generous 
sampling. Every house- 
keeper, and all inter- 
ested in the culinary art, 
know of the Boston 
Cooking School, for that most admirable institution 
has become a household world in its sphere; but in 
this quite extended work from the pen of its principal, 
covering so completely the field of domestic cookery, 
we find an exposition of the factors which have won 
this popularity and given the institution its enviable 
fame. While it is impossible, in the compass of a 
brief article, to do more than glance at some of the 
leading features of the work, and snatch a bit here 
and there from its delectable bill of fare, even this 
hasty sampling may give zest for the generous feast 
which must come to every possessor of the complete 
work. 

By way of motto, the author chooses this compre- 
hensive extract from Ruskin, which is worthy of the 
place of honor given it: “Cookery means the 


Cooxinc ScHoo. Cooxsoox. By Fannie 
Merritt Farmer, Principal of the Boston Cooking School. Cloth, 
12m9, illustrated. 594 pages. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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knowledge of Medea and of Circe and of Helen and 
of the Queen of Sheba. It means the knowledge of 
all herbs and fruits and balms and spices, and all 
that is healing and sweet in the fields and groves and 
savory in meats. It means carefulness and inven- 
tiveness and willingness and readiness of appliances. 
It means the economy of your grandmothers and the 
science of the modern chemist; it means much test- 
ing and no wasting ; it means English thoroughness 
and French art and Arabian hospitality ; and, in fine, 
it means that you are to be perfectly and always 
ladies—loaf givers.” 

In her brief and modest preface the author ex- 
presses the wish that her production “may not only 
be looked upon as a compilation of tried and tested 
recipes, but that it may awaken an interest through 
its condensed scientific knowledge which will lead 
to deeper thought and broader study of what to eat.” 

Mrs. Farmer very sensibly says that age, sex, occu- 
pation, climate and season must determine the diet 
of a person in normal condition ; afterwards proceed- 
ing to give concise suggestions regarding certain 
ages and conditions. For instance, touching school 
children, she says: ‘‘ The diet should be varied and 
abundant, constantly bearing in mind that this is a 
period of great mental and physical growth. Where 
children have broken down, supposedly from over- 
work, the cause has often been traced to impover- 
ished diet. It must not be forgotten that digest- 
ive processes go on so rapidly that the stomach is 
soon emptied. Thanks to the institutor of the school 
luncheon counter !” 

And speaking of food for adults: “To keep in 
health and do the best mental and physical work, 
authorities agree that a mixed diet is suitable for 
temperate climates, although sound arguments ap- 
pear from the vegetarian. Women, even though they 
do the same amount of work as men, as a rule require 
less food. Brain workers should take their proteid 
ina form easily digested. In consideration of this 
fact, fish and eggs form desirable substitutes for 
meat. The working man needs quantity as well as 
quality, that the stomach may have something to act 
upon. Corned beef, cabbage, brown bread and 
pastry will not overtax his digestion. In old age the 
digestive organs lessen in activity, and the diet 
should be almost as simple as that of a child, in- 
creasing the amount of carbohydrates and decreasing 
the amount of proteids and fat.” 

The author is a believer in the generous use of 
fruits, which in a thoroughly ripe state, she says, 
“should be freely indulged ir, ana to many are more 
acceptable than desserts p:epared in the kitchen. If 
possible fruits should always appear on the breakfast 
table. In cases where uncooked fruit cannot be 
freely eaten, many kinds may be cooked and prove 
valuable. Never eat unripe fruit, or that which is 
beginning to decay. Fruits should be wiped or 
rinsed before serving.” 

The terseness and completeness with which a topic 
is covered constitutes one of the charms of the work. 


There is no waste of words ; every sentence is direct 
and incapable of misconstruction, as will be noted in 
the above extracts, and in this terse summarization 
of our most popular vegetable: “ Potatoes stand 
pre-eminent among the vegetables used for food. 
They are tubers belonging to the nightshade family; 
their hardy growth renders them easy of cultivation 
in almost any soil or climate, and resisting early 
frosts, they are raised in a higher latitude than the 
cereals. They give needed bulk to food, rather than 
nutriment; and, lacking in proteid, should be used 
in combination with meat, fish, or eggs.” 

As might be anticipated, the instructions for the 
several processes connected with culinary opera- 
tions are given with the most satisfying complete- 
ness. After giving careful instructions for building 
a fire (in which process she does not apparently find 
it necessary to saturate the fuel with kerosene, as is 
so much the custom), she indulges the following sug- 
gestions for keeping the fire alive in an economic 
and efficient manner: “As soon as the coal is well 
ignited, half close the chimney damper, unless the 
draft be very poor. Never allow the fire-box to be 
more than three-fourths filled. When full, the draft 
is checked, a larger amount of fuel is consumed, and 
much heat is lost. This is a point that should be im- 
pressed on the mind of the cook. Ashes must be 
removed and sifted daily ; pick over and save good 
coals—which are known as cinders—throwing out 
useless pieces, known as clinkers. If a fire is used 
constantly during the day, replenish often, but in 
small quantities. If for any length of time the fire is 
not needed, open the check, the dampers being 
closed ; when again wanted for use, close the check, 
open the front damper, and with a poker rake out the 
ashes from under the fire, and wait for the fire to 
burn brightly before adding new coal.” 

For keeping a fire over night, her instructions, 
are to “remove the ashes from under the fire, put 
on enough coal to fill the box, close the dampers 
and lift the back covers enough to admit air.” 
This she considers “better than lifting the covers 
over the fire-box, and prevents poisonous gases enter- 
ing the room.” To this proposition a word of dis- 
sent must be entered, in case any apartment used 
for sleeping purposes connects with that in which 
the stove is located. If the covers of a stove con- 
taining live coal are lifted, or the top of the stove is 
opened in any manner, there is always the danger of 
coal gas escaping into the apartment, and this danger 
should be avoided just as far as possible. 

The various methods of cooking, by boiling, broil- 
ing, stewing, roasting, baking, frying, sautéing, brais- 
ing and fricasseeing, are treated. In the matter of 
boiling, the author brings out the fact that “ rapidly 
boiling water has the same temperature as slowly 
boiling water, consequently is able to do the same 
work—a fact often forgotten by the cook, who is too 
apt to ‘wood’ the fire that the water may boil 
vigorously.” 

The art of combining ingredients—after full in- 
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structions in their measurement—receives such ex- 
cellent attention that what is said regarding the three 
methods of stirring, beating, cutting and folding, 
may be given almost complete, owing to the excel- 
lent quality of brevity already noticed: ‘“ Tostir, mix 
by using circular motion, widening the circles until 
all is blended. Stirring is the motion ordinarily 
employed in all cookery, alone or in combination 
with beating. To beat, turn the ingredient or in- 
gredients over. and over, continually bringing the 
under part to the surface, thus allowing the utensil 
used for beating to be constantly brought in contact 
with the bottom of the dish and throughout the 
mixture. ‘To cut and fold, introduce one ingredient 
into another ingredient or a mixture by two motions : 
with a spoon, a repeated vertical downward motion, 
known as cutting; and a turning over and over of 
the mixture, allowing the bowl of the spoon each 
time to come in contact with the bottom of the dish, 
called folding. These repeated motions are alter- 
nated until thorough blending is accomplished. By 
stirring, the ingredients are mixed by beating, a 
large amount of air is enclosed; by cutting and 
folding, air already introduced is prevented from 
escaping.” 

The importance of soup making is fully realized, 
and the instructions are accordingly complete, with 
a bewildering variety of recipes following, sixty-five 
in number, not including the closely related family of 
chowders. These recipes, of which samples only need 
here be presented, are preceded by general instruc- 
tions from which even an expert may easily profit. 
To show their scope, the following extracts are 
presented : 

‘“* How may a hearty dinner be better begun than 
with a thin soup! The hot liquid, taken into an 
empty stomach, is easily assimilated, acts as a stimu- 
lant rather than as a nutrient (as is the popular opin- 
ion), and prepares the way for the mea! which is to 
follow. The cream soups and purées are so nutri- 
tious that, with bread and butter, they furnish a sat- 
isfactory meal.” 

“The soup kettle should receive small pieces of 
beef (roasted, broiled, or stewed), veal, carcasses of 
fowl or chicken, chop bones, bones left from lamb 
roast, and all trimmings and bones, which a careful 
housewife should see are sent from the: market with 
her order. Avoid the use of smoked or corned 
meats, or large pieces of raw mutton or lamb sur- 
rounded by fat, on account of the strong flavor, so 
disagreeable to many.” 

The instructions for preparing soup stocks are in 
substance those with which readers of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING are already familiar, and the few recipes in 
this line which follow are, with slight changes of 
wording, taken from the many pages embraced in 
the book: 

Macaroni Soup. 

Break into half-inch pieces one-fourth cupful of maca- 
roni, and cook in boiling salted water until soft. Drain, 
and add it to a quart of brown soup stock, heated to the 


boiling point. Season to the taste with salt and pepper. 
Spaghetti or other Italian pastes may be substituted for 
macaroni. 


Julienne Soup. 

To one quart clear brown soup stock, add one-fourth 
cupful each of carrot and turnip, cut in thin strips one and 
a half inches long, previously cooked in boiling salted 
water, and two tablespoonfuls each of cooked peas and 
string beans. Heat to the boiling point. 


Turkey Soup. 

Break the carcass of a turkey in pieces, removing all the 
stuffing; put it in a kettle with any bits of meat that may 
have been left over. Cover with cold water, bring slowly 
to the boiling point, and allow it to simmer for two hours. 
Strain, remove the fat, and season with salt and pepper. 
One or two of the other stalks of celery may be cooked 
with the carcass to give additional flavor. 


Consomme. 

Cut three pounds of beef, taking the poorer part of the 
round, into one and a half-inch cubes, and brown one-half 
of the amount in some marrow from the marrow bene; put 
the remaining half into a kettle with cold water, add three 
pounds of the knuckle of veal, cut in pieces, the browned 
meat, and a pound of marrow bone. Let it stand in the 
cold water for half an hour; then heat slowly, and when 
brought to the boiling point allow it to simmer for three 
hours, removing the scum as it rises. Add one quart of 
the liquor in which a fowl has been cooked, and simmer 
for two hours longer. Take one-third cupful each of car- 
rot, turnip, and celery, cut in dice, and the same quantity 
of sliced onion, and cook the whole for five minutes in 
two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add these to the soup, and 
season with a tablespoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, four cloves, three sprigs of thyme, one sprig 
of marjoram and two of parsley, with half a bay leaf 
Cook for an hour and a half longer, strain, cool quickly, 
remove the fat, and clear the soup. 


This forms the base for numerous compounds and 
combinations, such as Consommé with Vegetables, 
defined as “ Consommé served with French string 
beans, and cooked carrots cut in fancy shapes with 


French vegetable cutters ; and Consommé Princess, 
where green peas and cooked chicken meat cut in 
small dice are used.” 


Black Bean Soup. 


Soak one pint of black beans over night; in the morn- 
ing drain and add two quarts of cold water. Slice a 
small onion, and cook it for five minutes in one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add this to the beans, with two 
celery stalks broken in pieces, or one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of celery salt. Simmer for three or four hours, until the 
beans are soft, adding water as it boils away. When soft 
rub the whole through a sieve, reheat to the boiling point, 
and add one-half tablespoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of mustard, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper 
and a few grains of cayenne well mixed. Cook together 
one and a half tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, 
and add to the soup as a binder. Cut into a tureen in 
thin slices two hard boiled eggs and one lemon, removing 
the seeds, and strain the soup over them. 


Prefacing a great number of salad recipes, the 
author says: “Salads are now made in an endless 
variety of ways, and are composed of meat, fish, 
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(alone or in or with 
the addition of a dressing. The salad plants, let- 
tuce, watercress, chicory, cucumbers, etc., contain 
but little nutriment, but are cooling, refreshing, and 


assist in stimulating the appetite. They are valuable 
for the water and potash salts they contain. The 
olive oil, which usually forms the larger part of the 
dressing, furnishes nutriment, and is of much value 
to the system. 

“Salads made of greens should always be served 
crispandcold. The vegetables should be thoroughly 
washed, allowed to stand in cold or ice water until 
crisp, then drained and spread on a towel and set 
aside in a cold place until serving time. Dressing 
may be added at table, or just before sending to 
table. If greens are allowed to stand in dressing 
they will soon wilt. It should be remembered that 
winter greens are raised under glass and should be 
treated as any other hothouse plant. Lettuce will be 
affected by a change of temperature and wilt just as 
quickly as delicate flowers. 

“Canned or cold cooked left-over vegetables are 
well utilized in salads, but are best mixed with French 
dressing and allowed to stand in a cold place one 
hour before serving. Where several vegetables are 
used in the same salad they should be marinated 
separately, and arranged for serving just before 
sending to table. Meat for salads should be freed 
from skin and gristle, cut in small cubes, and allowed 
to stand mixed with French dressing before combin- 
ing with the vegetables. Fish should be flaked or cut 
in cubes. Where salads are dressed at table, first 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, add the oil, and lastly 
the vinegar. If the vinegar is added before the oil, 
the greens will become wet, the oil will not cling to 
them, but will settle to the bottom of the bowl.” 


French Dressing. 

Mix together and stir until well blended, four table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper. This is the most easily prepared and largely 
used ‘of the salad dressings. 

German Dressing. 

Take one-half cupful of thick cream and beat it with an 
egg beater until stiff; then add, very slowly, continuing 
the beating, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, a few grains 
of pepper, and three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 


Chicken Salad Dressing. 

Reduce the stock in which a fowl has been cooked to 
one-half a cupful. To this add an equal volume of vinegar, 
the yolks of five eggs, slightly beaten, two tablespoonfuls 
of mixed mustard, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and a few grains of cayenne. Cook 
over boiling water, stirring constantly until the mixture 
thickens; strain, add one-half cupful of thick cream, a 
third of a cupful of melted butter, and cool. 


Mayonnaise Dressing. 

Mix a teaspoonful each of mustard, salt, and powdered 
sugar, with a few grains of cayenne. Then add the yolks 
of two eggs, and when well mixed add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar. Mingle gradually one and a half cupfuls 


of olive oil, at first drop by drop, stirring constantly. 
Have ready two tablespoonfuls each of lemon juice and 
vinegar. As the mixture thickens, thin with the vinegar 
or the lemon juice. Add the oil and the vinegar or lemon 
juice alternately until all is used, stirring or beating con- 
stantly. If the oil is added too rapidly, the dressing will 
have a curdled appearance. A smooth consistency may 
be restored by taking the yolk of another egg and adding 
the curdled mixture slowly to it. It is desirable to have 
the bowl containing the mixture placed ina larger bowl 
of crushed ice, to which a small quantity of water has 
been added. Olive oil for making mayonnaise should al- 
ways be thoroughly chilled. A silver fork, wire whisk, 
small wooden spoon or an egg-beater may be used as pre- 
ferred. Mayonnaise should be stiff enough to hold its 
shape. It soon liquefies when added to meat or vege- 
tables, therefore should be added just before serving. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
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A HANDSOME RUG FOR BABY’S USE. 
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First of all this nice rug, for baby’s comfort, should 
be thick, warm and quite large; then it should be 
just as bright and pretty as one can make it. It isa 
pieced rug made of any pretty wool goods, remnants 
of cloth, flannel, etc.; it is in nine sections. The 
seams are covered with rows of fancy stitches worked 
with bright zephyr. The center square is left plain, 
while upon the other sections are outlined or ap- 
pliqued flowers, leaves, fruits, birds, toys, or anything 
bright or odd that will take the fancy of a little child; 
cats, fowls, horses and dogs would please their fancy 
if one had time to work them. The lining is wadded 
denim or ticking ; the edges are turned in and stitched, 
then worked with zephyr in long-and-short stitch or 
common buttonhole stitch. 

An inexpensive rug may be made entirely of odd 
pieces, using the prettiest for the cover and the rest 
for the lining; a piece of an old quilt may be utilized 
for the interlining, and odds and ends of zephyr for 
the decoration. 


—frances H. Perry. 
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“GO THY WAY.” 
Go thy way, but let that way 
Be ever worth the going; 
Know thy way, and never stray 
In ways not worth the knowing ; 
Leave the way that goes astray, 
And seek a better path, 
Straight and narrow all the way, 
To realms unknown to sin and wrath, 
Thus “Go thy Way.” 
—Clark W. Bryan, 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS. 
The Habits and Treatment of These Annoying and De- 
structive Pests. 
IV.—Clothes Moths.* 
destructive work of 
Wi, the larve of the small 
moths commonly known 
as clothes moths, and 
also as carpet moths, fur 
moths, etc., in woolen 
fabrics, fur, and similar 
material, during the 
warm months of summer 
in the North, and in the 
South at any season, is 
an altogether too com- 
} mon experience. The 
mi preference they so often 
show for woolen or fur 
garments gives these insects a much more general 
interest than is perhaps true of any other household 
pest. Not only are they a pest to the good house- 
keeper, but the bachelor, whose interest in domestic 
matters might otherwise remain at a low ebb, knows 
to his sorrow of their abundance in the disastrous 
results of their presence in his wardrobe. 

The little yellowish or buff-colored moths some- 
times seen flitting about rooms, attracted to lamps at 
night or dislodged from infested garments, are them- 
selves harmless enough; in fact their mouth parts 
are rudimentary, and they cannot enjoy even the 
ordinary pleasures of the winged existence of other 
moths in sampling the nectar of tiowers. It is, there- 
fore, to the larve only that the destructive work 


is due. 
A COSMOPOLITAN PEST. 

The clothes moths all belong to the group of 
minute Lepidoptera known as Zinezna, the old Latin 
name for cloth worms of all sorts, and are charac- 
terized by very narrow wings, fringed with long 
hairs. The common species of clothes moths have 
been associated with man from the earliest times and 
are thoroughly cosmopolitan. They are all probably 


* These papers are largely compiled from advance sheets of ‘* The 
Principal Household Insects of the United States”-—a valuable 
pamphlet published by the Department of Agriculture. The editor 
desires it understood that the edition of this pamphlet is very lim 
ited, so that it is not available for general distribution, and copies 
cannot be obtained by writing for them. 


to the United States. That they were well known to 
the ancients is shown by Job’s reference to “a gar- 
ment that is moth eaten,” and Pliny has given such 
an accurate description of one of them as to lead to 
the easy identification of the species. That they were 
early introduced into the United States is shown by 
Pehr Kalm, the Swedish scientist, who seemed to 
take a keen interest in house pests. He reported 
these Z7neids to be abundant in 1748 in Philadelphia, 
then a straggling village, and says that clothes, 
worsted gloves, and other woolen stuffs hung up all 
summer were often eaten through and through by the 
worms, and furs were so ruined that the hair would 
come off in handfuls.”’ 

What led to the first association of these and other 
household pests with man is an interesting problem. 
In the case of the clothes moths, the larve of all of 
which can, in case of necessity, still subsist on almost 
any dry animal matter, their early association with man 
was probably in the réle of scavengers, and in prehis- 
toric times they probably fed on waste animal material 
about human habitations and on fur garments. The 
fondness they exhibit nowadays for tailor-made suits 
and expensive products of the loom is simply an 
illustration of their ability to keep pace with man in 
his development in the matter of clothing from the 
skin garments of savagery to the artistic products of 
the modern tailor and dressmaker. 

Three common destructive species of clothes moths 
occur in this country. Much confusion, however, exists 
in the early writings on these insects, all three species 
being inextricably mixed in the descriptions and ac- 
counts of habits. Collections of these moths were 
submitted some years ago to Lord Walsingham, of 
Merton Hall, England, the world’s authority on 
Tineids, and from the latter’s careful diagnosis it is 
now possible to easily separate and recognize the 
different species. 

The common injurious clothes moths are the case- 
making species, the webbing species or Southern 
clothes moth, and the gallery species or tapestry moth. 

A few other species which normally infest animal 
products may occasionally also injure woolens, but 
are not of sufficient importance to be here noted. 


THE CASE-MAKING MOTH, 


The case-making clothes moth is the only species 
which constructs for its protection a true transport- 
able case. It was characterized by Linnzus and 
carefully studied by Réaumur early in the last cen- 
tury. Its more interesting habits have caused it to 
be often a subject of investigation, and its life history 
will serve to illustrate the habits of all the clothes 
moths. 

The moth expands about half an inch. Its head 
and forewings are grayish yellow, with indistinct fus- 
cous spots on the middle of the wings. The hind 
wings are white or grayish and silky. It is the com- 
mon species in the North, being widely distributed 
and very destructive. Its larva feeds on woolens, 
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carpets, etc., and is especially destructive to furs and 
feathers. In the North it has but one annual genera- 
tion, the moths appearing from June to August, and, 
on the authority of Professor Fernald, even in rooms 
kept uniformly heated night and day it never occurs 
in the larval state in winter. In the South, however, 
it appears from January to October, and has two or 
even more broods annually. 

Pliny says of its larva that it “is clad in a jacket, 
gradually forming for itself its own garment, like the 
snail in its shell, and when this is taken from it, it 
immediately dies; but when its garment has reached 
its proper dimensions it changes into a chrysalis, 
from which, at the proper time, the moth issues.” 


THE LIFE IN THE CASE. 


The larva is a dull white caterpillar, with the head 
and the upper part of the next segment light brown, 
and is never seen free from its movable case or jacket, 
the construction of which is its first task. If it be 
necessary for it to change its position, the head and 
first segment are thrust out of the case, leaving the 
thoracic legs free, with which it crawls, dragging its 
case after it to any suitable situation. With the 
growth of the larva it becomes necessary from time 
to time to enlarge the case both in length and cir- 
cumference, and this is accomplished in a very inter- 
esting way. Without leaving its case the larva makes 
a slit half way down one side and inserts a triangular 
gore of new material. A similar insertion is made 
on the opposite side, and the larva reverses itself 
without leaving the case and makes corresponding 
slits and additions in the other half. The case is 
lengthened by successive additions to either end. 
Exteriorly the case appears to be a matted mass of 
small particles of wool; interiorly it is lined with 
soft, whitish silk. By transferring the larva from 
time to time to fabrics of different colors the case 
may be made to assume as varied a pattern as the ex- 
perimenter desires, and will illustrate, in its coloring, 
the peculiar method of making the enlargements and 
additions described. 

On reaching full growth the larva attaches its case 
by silken threads to the garment or other material 
upon which it has been feeding, or sometimes carries 
it long distances. In one instance numbers of them 
were noticed to have scaled a fifteen-foot wall to at- 
tach their cases in an angle of the cornice of the ceil- 
ing. It undergoes its transformations to the chrysalis 
within the larval case, and under normal conditions 
the moth emerges three weeks later, the chrysalis 
having previously worked partly out of the larval case 
to facilitate the escape of the moth. The latter has 
an irregular flight and can also run rapidly. It has a 
distinct aversion to light and usually promptly con- 
ceals itself in garments or crevices whenever it is 
frightened from its resting place. The moths are 
comparatively short lived, not long surviving the 
deposition of their eggs for a new generation of de- 
structive larve. The eggs are minute, not easily vis- 
ible to the naked eye, and are commonly placed di- 


rectly on the material which is to furnish the larve 
with food. In some cases they may be deposited in 
the crevices of trunks or boxes, through which the 
newly hatched larve enter. In working in feathers 
this insect sometimes produces a peculiar felting, by 
which its presence is frequently brought to notice. 


THE WEBBING MOTH. 


The webbing or Southern clothes moth is the more 
abundant and injurious species in the latitude of 
Washington and southward. It also occurs farther 
north, though in somewhat less numbers than the 
preceding species. It presents two annual broods 
even in the northern states, the first appearing in 
June from eggs deposited in May, and the second in 
August and September. It is about the size of the 
case moth. The forewings are, however, uniformly 
pale ocherous, without markings or spots. Its larva 
feeds on a large variety of animal substances— 
woolens, hair, feathers, furs, and in England it has 
even been observed to feed on cobwebs in the 
corners of rooms, and in confinement has been suc- 
cessfully reared on this rather dainty food substance. 
The report that it feeds on dried plants in herbaria 
is rather open to question, as its other recorded 
food materials are all of animal origin. 

Frequently this species is a very troublesome pest 
in museums, particularly in collections of the larger 
moths. The larva of this moth constructs no case, 
but spins a silky or more properly cobwebby path 
wherever it goes. When full grown it builds a cocoon 
of silk, intermixed with bits of wool, resembling 
somewhat that of the other species, but more ir- 
regular in outline. Within this it undergoes its trans- 
formation to the chrysalis, and the moth in emerging 
also leaves its pupal shell projecting out of the 
cocoon. 

THE TAPESTRY MOTH. 


The tapestry moth is rare in the United States. It 
is much larger than either of the other two species, 
measuring three-fourths of an inch in expanse of 
wings, and is more striking in coloration. The head 
is white, the basal third of the forewings black, with 
the exterior two-thirds of a creamy white, more or 
less obscured on the middle with gray; the hind 
wings are pale gray. 

It normally affects rather coarser and heavier 
cloths than the smaller species and is more apt to 
occur in carpets, horse blankets and tapestries than 
in the finer and thinner woolen fabrics. It also 
affects felting, furs and skins, and is a common 
source of damage to the woolen upholstering of car- 
riages, being rather more apt to occur in carriage 
houses and barns than in dwelling houses. Its larva 
enters directly into the material which it infests, con- 
structing burrows or galleries lined more or less com- 
pletely with silk. Within these galleries it is pro- 
tected and concealed during its larval life, and later 
undergoes its transformations without other protec- 
tion than that afforded by the gallery. The damage 
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is due as much or more to its burrowing as to the 
actual amount of the material consumed for food. 


REMEDIES. 


There is no easy method of presenting the damage 
done by clothes moths, and to maintain the integrity 
of woolens or other materials which they are likely to 
attack demands constant vigilance, with frequent 
inspection and treatment. In general they are liable 
to affect injuriously only articles which are put away 
and left undisturbed for some little time. Articles 
in daily or weekly use, and apartments frequently 
aired and swept, or used as living rooms, are not apt 
to be seriously affected. Carpets under these con- 
ditions are rarely attacked, except sometimes around 
the borders, where the insects are not so much dis- 
turbed by walking and sweeping. Agitation, such as 
beating, shaking or brushing, and exposure to air and 
sunlight are old remedies and still among the best at 
command. 

Various repellants, such as tobacco, camphor, 
naphthaline cones or balls, and cedar chips or sprigs, 
have a certain value, if the garments are not already 
stocked with eggs or larve. The odors of these 
repellants are so disagreeable to the parent moths 
that they are not apt to come to deposit their eggs as 
long as the odor is strong. As it weakens the pro- 
tection decreases, and if the eggs or larve are already 
present, these odors have no effect on their develop- 
ment; while if the moths are inclosed with the stored 
material to be protected by these repellants, so that 
they can not escape, they will of necessity deposit 
their eggs and the destructive work of the larva will 
be little, if at all, restricted. 

After woolens have been given a vigorous and 
thorough treatment and aired and exposed to sun- 
light, however, it is of some advantage in packing 
them away to inclose with them any of the repel- 
lants mentioned. 

Cedar chests and wardrobes are of value in pro- 
portion to the freedom of the material from infesta- 
tion when stored away; but as the odor of the wood 
is largely lost with age, in the course of a few years 
the protection greatly decreases. Furs and garments 
may also be stored in boxes or trunks which have 
been lined with the heavy tar paper used in buildings. 
New papering should be given to such receptacles 
every year or two. Similarly, the tarred paper moth 
bags are of some value, always, however, first subject- 
ing the materials to the treatment outlined above. 


TO PROTECT THE CARPETS, 


To protect carpets, clothes, and cloth-covered fur- 
niture, furs, etc., they should be thoroughly beaten, 
shaken. brushed, and exposed as long as is prac- 
ticable to the sunlight in early spring, either in 
April, May, or June, depending on the latitude. The 
brushing of garments is a very important considera- 
tion, to remove the eggs or young larvz, which might 
escape notice. Such material can then be hung away 
in clothes closets which have been thoroughly cleaned 
and, if necessary, sprayed with benzine about the 


cracks of the floor and the baseboards. If no other 
protection be given, they should be examined at 
least once a month during summer, brushed, and, if 
necessary, exposed to the sunlight. 

It would be more convenient, however, to so inclose 
or wrap such material as to prevent the access of the 
moths to it, after it has once been thoroughly treated 
and aired. This can be easily effected in the case of 
clothing and furs by wrapping them tightly in stout 
paper, or inclosing in well-made bags of cotton or 
linen cloth or strong paper. Dr. Howard has adopted 
a plan which is inexpensive and which he has found 
eminently satisfactory. For a small sum he secured 
a number of the large pasteboard boxes such as 
tailors use, and in these packs away all winter cloth- 
ing, gumming a strip of wrapping paper around the 
edge, so as to seal up the box completely and leave 
no cracks. These boxes with care will last many 
years. With thorough preliminary treatment it will 
not be necessary to use the tar-impregnated paper 
sacks sold as moth protectors, which may be objec- 
tionable on account of the odor. 

The method of protection adopted by one of the 
leading furriers of Washington, who also has a large 
business and experience in storing costly furs, etc., 
is practically the course already outlined. 

SAVING THE FURS. 

Furs, etc., when received are first most thoroughly 
and vigorously beaten with small sticks, to dislodge 
all loosened hair and the larva or moths. They are 
then gone over carefully with a steel comb and 
packed away in large boxes lined with heavy tar roof- 
ing paper, or in closets similarly lined with this paper. 
An examination is made every two to four weeks, 
and, if necessary at any time, any garment requiring 
it is rebeaten and combed. During many years of 
experience in his climate, which is especially favor- 
able to moth damage, this merchant has prevented 
any serious injury from moths. 

A common method of protection followed by larger 
dealers in carpets and furs, etc., is the use of cold 
storage for protection. In all large towns any one 
can avail himself of this means by patronizing storage 
companies, and protection will be guaranteed. A 
temperature maintained at 40° F. is protective, but 
often a much lower temperature is maintained—down 
to 20° F. 

In the case of cloth-covered furniture and cloth- 
lined carriages which are stored or left unused for 
considerable periods in summer, it will probably be 
necessary to spray them twice or three times, viz., in 
April, June, and August with benzine or naphtha, to 
protect them from moths. These substances can be 
applied very readily with any small spraying device 
and will not harm the material, but caution must be 
exercised on account of their inflammability. An- 
other means of protecting such articles is to sponge 
them very carefully with a dilute solution of corrosive 
sublimate in alcohol made just strong enough not to 


leave a white stain. . 
—Good Housekeeping, 
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HOW TO POLISH SILVER. 


Dear friends a tale I'll tell (though perhaps you know it well), 
How to polish up the silver till it shines. 
Without labor when you’re tired, housekeeper or help that’s 
hired, 
I will tell you all about it in these lines. 


Peel potatoes three or four—though if small you might peel 
more — 
Koil them just about three-quarters of an hour ; 
While they’re boiling add some salt, or the whole will be in 
fault, 
And your temper turned from sweet to awful sour. 


Take a tarnished silver mug, spoon or sugar bowl, or jug, 
Put them in and let them boil a little while ; 
When you take them out you’ll find that the tarnish stayed be- 
hind, 
And their brightness, I am sure, will make you smile. 
—Margaret Prescott, 


Original in Goop 


PRACTICAL COOKING.—VI. 
Choice Bits from my Cookbook in Manuscript. 


MONG the best or the most 
harmful of desserts the 
pie is to be classed, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
An over-rich, soggy crust 
and a poor filling should 
never be substituted for 
properly prepared, whole- 
some food. Instead of 
being eaten three times 
a day, as in some parts 
of our country, they 
should be served only 
occasionally once a day. 
There is an art in making 

light, flaky crust which many have not learned. The 
secret lies in well mixing together cold material, then 
n taking out the dough, with all its crumbs, on a 
oured molding board and gently pressing with a 
olling pin, slightly flouring and rolling again and 
gain, keeping the layers even all the time. The 
pieces left after cutting out should not be gathered 
ip and kneaded, but kept in layers placed one upon 
inother, floured a little and rolled again. 

With pastry flour less shortening is needed than 
with common flour. Good pastry, however, can be 
made with common flour. 

The running out of the juices of berry and apple 
pies may be prevented by placing half of the fruit on 
the lower crust, covering with fully half the sugar and 
a little common flour, then the remainder of the fruit 
and the rest of the sugar with a little more flour, being 
careful that no sugar gets on the edge. Bits of butter 
ora sprinkle of salt is always needed to give proper 
flavor. Wet the edge with a little milk, place the 
upper crust with its pretty cutting to let out the ex- 
panded air, and slightly press down, then cut off the 
unnecessary dough, pinch the edges together with a 


jagging wheel screw, or something to give a pretty 
edge. Press the outer edge with the fingers and bake 
in an oven which is not overhot. 

For custard or squash pies it is better not to heat 
the milk, as some advocate, for the filling will be 
done before the crust is sufficiently baked. If 
not baked too long the creamy taste which all wish 
will be obtained quite as surely as by heating the 
milk. 

Before a meringue is put on the pie should be 
slightly cooled. If the filling is very soft it can be 
put on much easier by beginning at the edge and 
working towards the center. Never put it in a hot 
oven to brown as a tough, stringy meringue will be 
the result. Set the pie in an oven for about ten 
minutes, then close the door and brown, watching 
carefully not to burn. 

The following are recipes for pies which have 
pleased many at the writer’s table, and in many 
respects will be found quite unlike those which are 
ordinarily given : 


Plain Paste. 

Cut together two rounded cupfuls of pastry flour, 
half a cupful of lard, or part butter, if preferred, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Wet evenly with a scant half 
cupful of cold water. Roll as given in general directions 
above. If wished richer use three rounded cupfuls of 
flour, one scant cupful of lard and butter, sal:, aad two- 
thirds of a cupful of water. Equal parts of lard, cot- 
tolene and butter or butterine, make a good crust. 


Excellent Paste for Shells or Patties. 

Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of lard, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and half a cupful of cold water. Mix the lard 
into the flour until itis even. Add the water, taking care 
that it is well distributed, but mixing as little as possible. 
Take out, crumbs and all, on the molding board, and 
lightly press together. Do not knead, but press out with 
a rolling pin; slightly flour, fold up and roll again. Con- 
tinue until it can be rolled into any desired shape. Bake 
in a quick oven. This will be much like puff paste—in 
layers and very flaky. Fine for whipped cream pies or 
patties. Place pieces of jelly on the cream. 

Fancy Upper Crust. 

Make a plain paste. Line and fill the plate as usual. 
Roll out the upper crust, spread on a little softened lard, 
sift on a little flour and roll gently. Cut fern leaves or 
other design and cover the pie. Then with a small flat 
brush spread water over the whole. The beautiful flaky 
appearance will be a surprise 


Squash Pie (very fine.) 

Two cupfuls of sifted squash, two beaten eggs, half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, one cupful of sugar well mixed with 
one-third of a teaspoonfui of cinnamon, a little nutmeg, a 
very little ginger and a little sprinkle of salt. Mix and 
slowly add two cupfuls of milk. Bake in a single crust. 
When cold cover with whipped cream sweetened and 
flavored with a little vanilla, if desired. 


Squash Pie with Maple Sugar. 

Two cupfuls of sifted squash, two beaten eggs, one- 
third of a teaspoonful of allspice, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of ginger and one table- 
spoonful of butter melted. Dissolve a small cupful of 
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maple sugar in two cupfuls of milk and add to the other 

ingredients. Have all warm enough not to set the butter. 

Bake in a good crust. 

Mince Pile (not over rich or ruined by too much 
spice.) 

One heaping, well packed pint of finely chopped meat, 
four pints of apple not chopped so fine, two cupfuls of light 
brown sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of molasses, one 
cupful of butter or good meat drippings, (if the meat is 
fat do not use so much) two cupfuls of water, one cupful 
of sirup saved from peach or apple pickles. If this is not 
at hand use jelly, one cupful of boiled cider, one cupful of 
cut raisins, one cupful of raisins stoned, but not cut, half 
of a nutmeg grated, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of cloves, half a teaspoonful of 
allspice and three teaspoonfuls of salt unless otherwise 
salted. Add the whole of one lemon excepting the seeds, 
chopped very fine. Mix thoroughly and cook an hour 
after it has become hot. If it dries away too much add a 
little water. If the apples are very tart more sugar may 
be needed. Put in jars until ready to be used. Make 
several days before baking the pies. 

Peach Pie. 

Line a plate with paste, cover with fresh peaches or 
canned freed from the juice. Fill with good custard. 
Bake. 

Mother’s Custard Pie. 

To each beaten egg add one cupful of rich milk, one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a little nutmeg. Bake in a deep plate 
lined with good crust. Whenit rises and is barely stiff- 
ened it is done. Too much baking takes away the creamy 
taste which should be in all custard pies. If eggs are 
scarce two may be used in place of three by using two 
teaspoonfuls of cornstarch wet up with a little of the milk. 
In that case heat one cupful of the milk and stirin the 
wet upcornstarch. Cool, mix all together and proceed 
as before. 

Cranberry Mince Pie—(very good). 

Chop finely one cupful of cranberries and one-half cup- 
ful of stoned raisins. Place half of this mixture in a plate 
lined with pastry, cover with one-half cupful of sugar and 
one tablespoonful of flour. Spread on the rest of the fruit 
and another half cupful of sugar ; lastly add one-half cup- 
ful of water in which is one-half teaspoonful of vanilla 
and a pinch of salt. Add the upper crust and bake.— 
(From Experience Cookbook, modified.) 

Grated Pumpkin Ple. 

This pie is very fresh in taste and is delicious. One 
cupful of raw grated pumpkin, one beaten egg, one-half 
cupful of sugar mixed with a small teaspoonful of flour, 
one-half teaspoonful of ginger, a little nutmeg and cinna- 
mon and one-eighth teaspoonful of salt. Mix all together 
with one cupful of milk. Bake in one crust.—(Improved 
from Experience Cookbook.) 

Pumpkin Pie without eggs. 

Take equal parts of stewed pumpkin and rich milk, 
sweeten to taste with light brown sugar, add a pinch of 
salt and sufficient ginger, cinnamon, and nutmeg to givea 
pleasant flavor. Bakein onecrust. If eggs are desired 
a beaten egg can be added to each pie. 

Chocolate Pie (Simple but delicious). 

Line a plate with excellent paste for shells or patties, 
letting it come well over the edge to allow for shrinking. 
Prick well to prevent blistering, and bake. At any con- 
venient time fill with the following: One pint of hot water 


one heaping tablespoonful of cornstarch, rubbed in alittle 
cold water, one scant cupful of sugar, from two to four 
tablespoonfuls of finely grated chocolate, the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, a piece of butter half the size of an egg and a 
small pinch of salt if the butter israther fresh. Cook 
about five minutes. While warm put into the shell, cover 
with the beaten whites of two eggs to which has been 
added three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown after it has 
stood in the open oven ten minutes. 

Pie Plant Meringue. 

Use one pint of unsweetened canned pie plant or one 
and one-half pints of fresh, sliced without peeling, and 
cooked ina cupful of boiling water. Mash fine. Add, 
while boiling, one tablespoonful of cornstarch or flour 
mixed smooth ina very little cold water, butter half the 
size of an egg, three beaten eggs, saving out the whites of 
two, one and one-half large cupfuls of sugar and one-half 
teaspoonful of lemon extract. Mix all together and bake 
in two medium-sized pie plates. When a little cool beat 
the whites and add four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown. 
Pie Plant and Apple Pie. 

Use equal parts of pie plant and apple. If the pie plant 
is canned use only one-third pie plant. Sweeten. Add 
bits of butter, a little flour and a little allspice or nutmeg. 
Bake in two crusts. 

The writer gave two recipes for pies in Gcop 
HOUSEKEEPING in 1890, which will bear repeating. 
Sweet Apple Custard Pie. 

Three even cupfuls of grated sweet apples, four cupiuls 
of milk and cream, sugar to give a pleasant taste, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and a pinch of salt. Bake in 
one crust. 

Lemon Pie with Two Crusts. 

Pulp and juice of a large lemon, part of the grated rind, 
one cupful of water, one cup‘ul of sugar, four small table- 
spoonfuls of powdered crackers. Mix and put into the 
lower crust. Cut a teaspoonful of butter into bits and 
place over the whole. Cover with another good crust, 
air holes cut in some pretty design, and bake. 
One heaping tablespoonful of flour can be used instead of 
the powdered cracker. 


having 


—Maria E. Chandler. 


Original in Goop 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

495. For toothache, oil of cloves, applied in the 
tooth with cotton. 

496. For whooping cough, two ounces of olive oil, 
one ounce of oil of amber, and one drachm of oil of 
cloves, rubbed on the chest at bedtime. 

497. For sore throat, sage tea, with vinegar to 
make it acid and sugar to make it sweet. 

498. For a cough, a small piece of resin in a ves- 
sel on the back of the stove. 


499. For a burn, prepared chalk, made into a thick 
paste with lard. 


500. For bad breath, six to ten drops of chloride 
of lime in a wineglassful of water each morning. 


For warts, acetic acid. 
For bleeding at the nose, powdered alum, as 


gol. 


502. 
a snuff. 


Try again next month. 
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WINTER. 


It is winter, and the mountains 
That in summer were so bright 
With the leaves of green and yellow, 
Have a cover soft and white. 


The bright leaves of autumn 
Have scattered far and wide. 

The hollows filled with dry leaves, 
That covered the mountain side, 


Have lost their autumn fragrance, 
And slowly, one by one, 

The little birds of summer 
Have reached their winter home. 


The only little songsters 
That now can bear the cold, 
Have come to cheer our winter, 
As in the days of old. 


Within the house the cheery fire 
Lights up the darkened room, 

And children’s thoughts of social joys 
Arouse the dark ghost—gloom! 


O, Heaven, pity the children 
Who, all night long, in the snow, 

To keep themselves from freezing, 
Keep walking to and fro. 


But let us all be merry, 
Whate’er our lot may be, 

And still hear the voice of Heaven— 
“Glad tidings unto thee!” 


—M. K. Sherman. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE TABLE. 


Its Ethics and Etiquette, Its Appointments and Appurte- 
nances, Its Dainties and Delicacies. 


1V.—Dainty and Delicacy. 
WORD “dainty” has been so 
way ee overworked and abused in forced 
oi connection with the culinary art 
ye and table service that one almost 
= hesitates to apply it in its own legitimate 
.field. According to too many writers on 
household topics, the steak must be 
“daintily ” broiled, the dishes “daintily” placed 
upon the table, the coffee “daintily” poured, the 
guests “daintily ” seated, and the dishes “daintily” 
washed after the feast is over. Perhaps the servant 
is also “‘daintily ” rebuked for any faults of omission 
or commission. In fact, the word, when applied to 
method or manner, leads insensibly to its correlative 
of affectation, and produces an effect totally different 
from that intended. 

But we may properly, and in the best sense, speak 
of the “dainty” which is prepared for the delecta- 
tion of a cherished friend, to tempt a weak appetite, 
as in the case of one ill or weak, or to render more 
especially attractive the family board. And in this 
sense we may profitably think of a dainty for the 
invalid’s chamber, or a delicacy for the common 
table, neatly prepared, tastefully arranged, and deftly 
served. In this sense we have the sweetest and best 


element of the dietary department of the household 
life. 

This little lecture on verbal .usage leads to one of 
the most important subjects connected with the func- 
tions and service of the table, and one which is too 
often underrated and ignored, especially so far as the 
merely family life is concerned. It is the old thought 
of “saving the best for visitors,’ considered in its 
highest relations and most important bearings. It 
must be admitted that ‘‘the guest chamber,” some- 
times less formally called “the spare room,” is too 
often the most pretentious and the least comfortable 
apartment in the house. On the same principle, it is 
to be feared that occasionally the ‘“‘ company dinner” 
with all of its extra efforts and labor, proves unsatis- 
factory in more than one respect. 

Said a model housewife, who was also a most 
agreeable hostess, with a multitude of very warm 
personal friends, “‘My husband and my children 
are my dearest friends, and they are entitled to my 
first and best efforts, in every way. I appreciate 
other friendships and social courtesies, and strive to 
bear my part as a member of society, but not to the 
neglect of my own family—oh no! In such a home 
one would always expect to find the table neatly laid, 
the food carefully prepared, and a sweet spirit of 
gentle love appetizing even the simplest dishes—and 
he would not be disappointed. 

[t is not meant by this that there must be a studied 
effort at agreeable deportment, or a parade of pains- 
taking care exhibited in a way to make it noticeable, 
if not effective. 

What a difference in effect there would be, for in- 
stance, between the appearance in an invalid’s room 

of a bright, pleasant-faced woman, bearing a neatly 
arranged tray, and saying with a sweet smile, “I have 
prepared this for you, hoping that you might enjoy 
it,’ and the entrance of a sad-faced person, mourn- 
fully ejaculating, “I hope you can get down some of 
this, | have worked hard enough to get it ready for 
you; but it doesn’t seem as though there was any- 
thing you cou/d eat.” It is the spirit back of the act, 
beaming from the countenance and expressed in the 
speech, which carries the effect, whether of healing 
and strengthening or of saddening and depression. 

But practice is better than preaching, and with this 
much of introduction, we may pass at once to de- 
scribe how a few enjoyable dainties and delicacies 
may be prepared. Those have been chosen which 
require few special ingredients and little skill in the 
preparation, beyond that which the well-learned 
housewife will be able readily to command. 


Soup without Water. 


Cut three pounds of beef and veal into thin slices; put 
them in a stone jar, with a dozen sliced turnips, two 
onions, a clove of garlic, and a little salt; cover the jar 
closely, and place it in a saucepan of boiling water. 
Leave this to simmer, and in another vessel boil a fowl 
in two quarts of water; add to it a white onion, a chili, a 
tablespoonful of tumeric, half a teaspoonful of black pep- 
per, a pinch of cayenne, a small bouquet of lemon and 
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orange thyme, two bay leaves, a little lemon peel, a few 
small fried onions; when cooked mingle all with the soup 
and serve hot. 

Clam Chowder.* 

Clean and pick over a quart of clams, using a cupful of 
cold water ; drain, save the liquor, which should be heated 
to the boiling point and strained. Chop fine the hard part 
of the clams. Cut into small pieces a one-and-a-half-inch 
cube of fat salt pork, fry out the lard, add a sliced onion 
and fry for five minutes; then strain the fat into a stew- 
pan. Place four cupfuls of potatoes, cut into three-fourths 
inch dice, in sufficient boiling water to cover, and parboil 
for five minutes. Mingle a tablespoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of black pepper. Now drain the 
potatoes and put a layer in the bottom of the stewpan, add 
the chopped clams, sprinkle with the salt and pepper, and 
dredge generously with flour; add the remainder of the 
potatoes, again sprinkle with the seasoning and the flour, 
adding two and a half cupfuls of boiling water. Cook 
for ten minutes, add four cupfuls of scalded milk, the soft 
part of the clams, and four tablespoonfuls of butter. Boil 
for three minutes, add eight common crackers split and 
soaked in enough cold milk to moisten them. Heat the 
clam water to the boiling point, thicken with a table- 
spoonful of butter and flour cooked together, and add to 
the chowder just before serving. 

Broiled Oysters.* 

Clean one pint of selected oysters and dry them between 
towels. Lift the bivalves, one by one, using a plated fork 
thrust firmly into the hard portion, dipping in melted but- 
ter and then in cracker crumbs which have been seasoned 
with salt and pepper. One-fourth cupful of the melted 
butter and two-thirds of a cupful of the crumbs will be 
sufficient for a pint of oysters. Place them in a buttered 
wire broiler and cook over a clear fire till the juices flow, 
turning frequently. 

Deviled Oysters.* 

Clean, drain, and slightly chop a pint of oysters. Make 
a sauce of one-fourth cupful each of butter and flour and 
two-thirds of a cupful of milk; add the yolk of one egg, 
season with one-half tablespoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, one-half teaspoonful of salt, a slight sprinkle of 
cayenne, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice; add the oys- 
ters last. Arrange buttered scallop shells in a dripping 
pan, half fill with the oyster mixture, cover with buttered 
cracker crumbs, and bake from twelve to fifteen minutes 
ina hot oven. Deep oyster shells are sometimes used in 
place of the scallop shells. 

Oyster Curry. 

Blanch and beard six dozen oysters, leaving them in 
their own liquor. Cut two medium-sized onions into 
small dice, and cook in a stewpan with an ounce of but- 
ter; when done, mix in two teaspoonfuls of curry powder 
and one of curry paste, then add the oysters with their 
liquor and stir the mixture over the fire till the oysters are 
quite enveloped in a thick sauce. Turn them out upon 
a dish and serve separately with rice. 

Salmon Curry. 

Cut about two pounds of salmon into pieces the size of 
walnuts, and slice two medium-sized onions. Placein a 
stew pan with an ounce of butter and a clove of garlic cut 
into thin slices; stir over the fire until it takes a pale yel- 
low hue, then add a tablespoonful of curry and half that 
quantity of curry paste, mixing in a pint of broth. Add 
the salmon, and let it stew for half an hour, pouring off 
as much of the oil as possible. If too dry, moisten with 


a little more broth, mixing it gently, and serve with rice. 
This dish may be prepared from left-over salmon, in 
which case the curry sauce should be reduced until rather 
thick before adding the fish, which simply requires to be 
heated, having already been cooked. Any fish with firm 
flesh may be made appetizing in this manner. 

French Fried Potatoes.* 

Wash and pare medium-sized potatoes, cut them in 
eighths lengthwise, and soak in cold water for an hour. 
Take them from the water, dry between towels, and fry in 
deep fat. When cooked drain on brown paper and 
sprinkle with salt. The fat must not be too hot, or the 
potato will be too deeply browned before it is cooked 
through. 

French Omelette.* 

Beat four eggs just enough to blend the yolks and 
whites, add four tablespoonfuls of milk, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a hot omelette pan, and 
when melted turn in the mixture. As it cooks, prick and 
pick up with a fork, until the whole is of creamy consist- 
ency. Then place in a hotter position, that it may brown 
quickly underneath. Fold and turn on to a hot platter, 
Cooked and minced meats of any kind, fish, vegetables, 
etc., may be spread upon the omelette and inclosed by the 
fold when desired. 

Baked Chicken. 

Dress, clean and cut in pieces twochickens. Place ina 
dripping pan, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge with 
flour, and dot over with one-fourth cupful of butter cut in 
small pieces. Bake for thirty minutes in a hot oven, bast- 
ing every five minutes with one-fourth cupful of butter 
melted in an equal volume of hot water. Serve with a 
gravy made by using the fat in the pan, one-fourth cupful 
of flour, and a cupful each of chicken stock and cream. 
Season with salt and pepper to the taste 
Filet Gumbo. 

Cut into pieces a pair of fowls, and lay them in a pan of 
cold water till all the blood has been drawn out. Boil in 
a pot two large tablespoonfuls of lard and add the pieces 
of chicken, with one finely minced onion. Dredge with 
flour and season with salt and pepper, adding a sprinkling 
of minced marjoram if relished. Pour over two quarts of 
boiling water, cover the pot, and let all simmer slowly for 
three hours; then stir in two heaped teaspoonfuls of sassa- 
fras powder, let it stew for five or six minutes longer, then 
serve in a deep dish. Generally boiled rice and cold ham 
are served with it. A dozen fresh oysters, with their 
liquor, added to the stew before it is taken up, make a 
great improvement. Any sort of poultry, or the meat of 
lamb, venison or kid may be used in the place of chicken. 
Stewed Venison Steaks. 

Having ready the venison steaks, make a forcemeat or 
fine dressing with bread soaked in milk, mixed with but- 
ter; chopped sweet marjoram, boiled onions finely minced 
and mixed with chopped sage, seasoned with a very little 
salt and pepper. Spread this dressing thickly over the 
inside of the steaks, roll them up and tie them together, 
wound with pack thread. Put them into a stew pan with 
some butter, and let them stew till thoroughly done. 
Serve with the gravy around them, and with cranberry of 
peach sauce or grape jelly. 

Beef Croquettes. 

Cut a pound and a half of lean cooked beef into very 

small dice; place in a stewpan a heaping teaspoonful of 


* Adapted from the Boston Cooking School Cookbook. 
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finely chopped onions, with a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut; stir over the fire until the onions become slightly 
browned, then stir in half a tablespoonful of flour, with 
with which mix by degrees a half-pint of broth or water, 
adding a few drops of browning. Let it boil for five 
minutes, stirring constantly, then throw in the beef; season 
rather highly with pepper and salt, and pour into a deep 
dish to cool. Beat two eggs ona plate, and in a shallow 
dish have a quantity of bread crumbs. Divide the cooked 
beef into as many pieces as are required, and roll them 
into spheres or shape them in any other form preferred. 
Roll these in the crumbs till quite covered, then roll them 
in the egg, and then in the crumbs again. Take them out 
gently, patting the surface lightly with the flat of a knife, 
and place them in very hot lard or butter to fry to a golden 
brown, being careful not to break them. When done, 
drainthem on a cloth, and serve either on a napkin ora 
bed of fried parsley. 


Bananas. 

A very delicious dish can be made by cutting well 
ripened bananas into thin disks and covering them with 
finely grated cocoanut and a sprinkling of nutmeg. They 
are also very nice when mixed with sliced sweet oranges, 
placed upon a delicate cake and covered with custard. 
They may also be sliced and served with heavy, home- 
made strawberry sirup. By experimenting to ascertain 
the tastes of the family, a great many dishes can be made 
from this healthful fruit, forming a very pleasing variety 
to the ordinary desserts. The flavor of the banana blends 
very finely with that of most other fruits. 

—Mrs. Arthur Staniey. 
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IN MEDITATION. 
AT THE OPENING OF THE DOORS OF A NEW YEAR. 


Nothing in sight but a clouded sky, 
Nothing to know but sorrow, 
Nothing to feel but a passing by 
Of an air boding ill for the morrow. 


Nothing in sight on the wintry night, 
But wind-swept clouds of even, 

Which rise and fall in dread affright, 
Shutting out the light of Heaven. 


Nothing but silence deep and dark, 
"To know during hours of waiting, 
Nothing but heart-beats full and strong, 
Without a sign of abating. 


Nothing but thoughts of a faithless world, 
With a loyal one now dying, 

And a soul already gone beyond, 
The gate of sin and sighing. 


Nothing but prayers for the welcome Time 
Of the archangels trump full sounding, 

Rolling in echo in realms sublime, 
Against eternal walls resounding. 


Re-echoing back through Memory’s halls, 
To the past for years and ages, 

To millions whose ashes have turned to dust, 
Of prophets, priests and sages. 


Nothing but thoughts of by-gone years, 
In hours of silence and sorrow ; 
But “ Hope eternal ” that fills the heart, 
Names a brighter home to-morrow. 
—John Wentworth. 
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MY NEIGHBOR OVER THE WAY. 

At night returning, every labor sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze ; 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board —Goldsmith. 
HERE is a small woman across the 
aT street from me who accomplishes 
more than any woman of my ac- 
quaintance—and yet she is by no 
means the busiest woman I know. 
Indeed, I don’t think I ever saw 
her “rushed” or “driven.” She 
is a prominent member of several 
clubs and reading circles, an ac- 
tive worker in the church and Sunday school, a valu- 
able member of the “associated charities,” and yet, 
like Solomon’s virtuous woman, she “looketh well 
unto the ways of her household.” Sometimes I 
think this “looking we// unto the ways of her house- 
hold” gives her time for other things. 

Her husband’s income is most moderate; she has 
a family of boys and girls and her house is not very 
modern, spacious nor convenient, and yet they all 
seem to enjoy it so thoroughly, and have so much 
more leisure than those of us who have finer houses 
and larger incomes, that they are actually objects 
of envy. 

She is economical and systematic, and that of 
course enables her to accomplish a great deal; but I 
think her faculty for saving herself and family need- 
less steps and unnecessary work is the secret of her 
success. If you could only see the little, inexpensive 
improvements she has put into that house since she 
has lived there ! 

But I am not going to tell of any househoid econo- 
mies or conveniences that a woman could not accom- 
plish by herself, without any expense. I only desire 
to give to busy, overtasked, yet ambitious house- 
keepers a few hints as to the way in which the hours 
of labor may be made shorter, leaving as a matter of 
course more time for other things. And I will be 
truthful and confess that many of these ideas—in- 
deed, the most of them—were borrowed from my 
bright little neighbor across the way. 

For instance, I am in the habit of packing all our 
winter clothing in a trunk during the summer. My 
neighbor does nothing of the kind, because, as she 
says, it gives the clothing a “‘mussy”’ look. She has 
a row of hooks and stretchers in her attic, and 
dresses, coats and wraps are carefully arranged upon 
these. A curtain of calico is hung over them, so 
they are protected from light and dust, and, if she 
has reason to fear moths, little bags containing moth 
preventers are hung with the clothing. The winter 
underwear is wrapped in paper, each piece being 
plainly marked and packed in a box labeled “ Winter 
Underwear.” Of course the advantage of all this is 
that she or anyone else can at a moment’s notice find 
anything that may be wanted. In this same attic 
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there are a number of chests, old trunks, barrels and 
boxes, and each one is marked. On one you may 
read, “Old clothing to give away,” on another, 
“ Blankets.” One bears the label, ‘“ Furs,’ another 
“Fancy Dress and Masquerade Costumes,” and still 
another reads, ‘Old Books and Playthings.” 

“It’s a great comfort to know just where to find 
things,” this small woman often remarks. 

Her bedrooms are not very plentifully supplied 
with bric-a-brac nor fancywork. “ Because it re- 
quires so much time to keep such ‘things neat,” 
reasons my neighbor. I notice, however, that in 
every room there is a dust bag and duster, that the 
sheets and pillowcases are marked so they will be 
sure to be put on the right bed, and that every com- 
fort, blanket or quilt has a neat little strip of soft 
muslin or cheesecloth sewed along the top to protect 
this part from becoming soiled before the rest. “It’s 
much easier to wash this strip than to wash the whole 
thing, and you know you always feel like washing it 
all when it is soiled at the top,” says my neighbor. 
I also notice in each apartment a little ornamental 
can or box or receptacle of some sort for the little 
odds and ends that are always accumulating in a 
bedroom. 

Out in the hall on this floor there is a little table 
well supplied with writing materials, a dictionary 
and books of reference. This saves many a trip 
downstairs. 

Her sewing room is my special admiration. Such 
a tiny affair as it is; and yet the number of things 
stowed away in it, and the facility with which they 
In it there 


may be found, is something marvelous. 
is a chest of drawers, a very crude affair; but it an- 
swers the purpose, for the drawers are all labeled, 
and contain unfinished garments, material to be 


made up, patterns and boxes. These boxes in their 
turn contain scraps of velvet, silk, millinery ribbon, 
etc., and the contents of each box is plainly written 
on the outside. Then there is a row of bags con- 
taining pieces of wash goods, woolen goods, linings, 
etc., and these, too, are appropriately labeled. She 
has a row of little wooden pegs, fastened on a board 
near the window, and the spools of different colored 
thread are slipped over these pegs, so no time is lost 
hunting for thread. 

A broom, dustpan and dust brush are kept in a 
little closet off the stairs, and as these articles are to 
be found downstairs as well no time is lost, because 
“some one else is using the broom.” 

There is a little shelf in the bathroom containing 
remedies one might need in case of sudden sickness, 
and tacked up in a conspicuous place is a set of 
rules or “requests.” They relate to the proper place 
for the bath towel, face towel, washcloth, etc. 
“Somehow my boys and girls remember better when 
they have a gentle reminder like this before them 
every day, and I hardly ever have to pick up after 
them,” says the mother. 

Downstairs on the table in the living room there is 
a little basket containing needles, thread, thimble 


and scissors, so that if there is a stitch to be taken 
or a button to be sewed on, no one need run upstairs 
for anything. There is also a comfortable, home- 
made couch. It has a deep valance, and behind this 
friendly screen, slippers, toys and various possessions 
are stored away, while its soft cushions invite rest. 
“T often drop down here for five minutes,” says this 
wise little woman, “and the time isn’t lost.” I think 
she is right. 

Then there is the library, with its carefully arranged 
books and neat files of magazines. A little book 
hangs on the wall, and tied to it by a ribbon is a pen- 
cil. This is for the purpose of making a note of all 
the books borrowed or lent. In the drawers of the 
table are numerous envelopes of strong manilla 
paper. These envelopes contain clippings and cut- 
tings from newspapers and magazines, and the char- 
acter of the contents of each envelope is indicated 
by the outside. History, science, biography, poetry, 
humor, art, music and cooking recipes all have their 
particular envelope. There is a great waste basket, 
so that nothing need be thrown on the floor; a little 
duster hangs by the books, and a cushioned box in 
one corner is a useful as well as ornamental recep- 
tacle for old newspapers. 

But after all itis in the kitchen that all these nu- 
merous small contrivances count. I noticed here an 
old tin pan, not a very large one, placed over the 
drain in the sink. The bottom of the pan had been 
removed, and a wire netting substituted. When the 
dish water is poured into this, anything that might 
clog up the drain is caught by this netting, and it is 
the work of a moment only to empty the pan. So of 
course that part of the plumbing is never out of 
order. A little slate hangs on the wall, on which the 
names of the various supplies are noted as soon as 
they are exhausted, and when she serves a course 
dinner or luncheon each dish and the order in which 
it is to be placed on the table is written down, so that 
no mistakes may occur. She has a small tub in 
which sticky pans and dishes are put to soak as 
soon as emptied, and a little, stiff scrubbing brush for 
cleaning potatoes. And the use she makes of news- 
papers! Chickens are dressed, meat is trimmed, fruit 
cans filled, crackers rolled ; nearly every thing is done 
over a newspaper, which is then rolled up and burned. 

“‘ But you don’t save yourself anything by all this,” 
I said one day. “It only affects the servant you may 
have in your kitchen.” 

“Don’t you know,” she replied, “that the lighter 
and pleasanter the kitchen work, the happier and 
more contented my servants are and the more time 
they have to help me with the other work?” 

I looked around on the cozy kitchen; it was a 
pleasant place to stay. There were some books on a 
shelf, some pictures on the wall, and a little rocking- 
chair in the corner. “So that’s the way she gets so 
much work out of her servants,” I thought to myself. 
Still they seem happy, and always stay with her a 
long time. 

She has so many other ways of saving herself and 
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others, this small neighbor of mine. When I spend 
a few hours in her home I feel as did the Queen of 
Sheba, that there is no spirit in me, and go to my 
own home saying, “ The half was not told me.” Still 
[ am not utterly discouraged, for I am learning much 
of her, and there is scarcely a day in which I do not 
receive some helpful thought or suggestion. 

_ —Martha Dean. 


Original in Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


AT THE END OF LIFE’S JOURNEY. 


A Still White Face in calmness rests, 
Upturned from pillow gently set, 
Closed eyelids shutting out the light 
From life; eyelids that once were wet 
With tears of sadness, pain and grief, 
With light of gladness, joy and bliss; 
Unbidden tears, their fount o’erfull 
Of waves of sorrow, checked by kiss, 
Of tender love and kindly word, 
By voice of sympathy low heard. 


A Still White Face. Ah, that is all 
Now left to look upon, at last, 
No speech, no smile, no answering sign, 
No recognition of the past; 
No pressure from the folded hands, 
No open ear to list the knell, 
‘Which comes when grieving souls must say 
“ Dear Still White Face, ‘ Farewell, Farewell,’” 
Dear pulseless heart, dear sightless eye, 
Dear loved and loving one, “Good-bye.” 


Tears fall upon the Still White Face 
Like springing showers of summer rain, 
But wake not a response, as once, 
When teardrops soothed and softened pain, 
Dear Still White Face, my soul though mute, 
Pleads earnestly with thee to tell, 
In answer, “Is it we)l with thee 
In thy new life?” Say, “Is it well, 
Dear Still White Face, speak but one word, 
‘Is it well?’” but no response is heard. 


Tis mine to look, and list, and pray 
That Still White Face once more to see, 
When [, in turn, alone must go 
Forever out, my guide to be; 
When I shall trace the dreary path 
That all, in time must surely tread, 
When mine shall be a still white face, 
Numbered with thine, among the dead, 
Then Still White Face, come back and wait 
My passing through life’s closing gate. 
7 —Clark W. Bryan. 
Selected for Goo HousEKEEPING. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
More than enough is too much. 
Wrinkled purses make wrinkled faces. 
You must plough with such oxen as you have. 
One hair of a woman draws more than a team of oxen. 


Wholesome and poisonous herbs grow in the same 
garden. 


One of his hands is unwilling to wash the other for 
nothing. 


When one is horribly afraid of drowning, one can’t stop 
to debate on whether one likes to be indebted to the per- 
son who throws out the plank.—F. F. Montressor. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GAME OF “ POINTS.” 
A New and Novel Evening Entertainment. 
BRIGHT young hostess who re- 
cently entertained a select com- 
pany of guests, twelve couples in 
all, originated the game above 
quoted, with the assistance of a 
keen-witted, fun-loving elder 
brother. The young people were 
mostly college students from a 
neighboring university, and their 
peculiar capabilities and qualifica- 
tions were considered when pro- 
viding amusement. The greater 
part of them belonged to drawing or sketching 
classes, and were comparatively proficient, both with 
pencil and crayon. 

A spacious library was thrown open to the players, 
and all seated themselves in careless groups about 
its tables. 

On a small table in one corner lay two piles of 
grayish-tinted pasteboards, eighteen by twenty-four 
inches in dimensions, and of a tooth and quality 
similar to that of rough water color or sketching 
paper. The boards were notched at one end in pairs, 
the notches or “ points” varying in size from half an 
inch to two inches in diameter at the base. 

They were distributed among the company, each 
player receiving in addition a lead pencil and eraser, 
a charcoal pencil and four colored crayons. On the 
top of each board was written a “ Point,” designed 
as a query, and underneath the request: “ Please 
express your understanding of the above both by 
definition and portrayal.” 

The young men immediately sought their partners, 
each fitting the pointed edge of the pasteboard which 
had been given him, into the board held by some 
young lady. When the two made a perfect whole, 
their possessors united forces and worked in col- 
laboration. 

Certainly a more amusing game never was origi- 
nated; the delight of those participating in it very 
nearly ran wild when the climax was reached. Even 
the two dignified professors and their wives, who ac- 
companied the students somewhat in the rdéle of a 
restraining and advisory committee, joined in the 
merriment with such abandon as to establish a most 
unexpected and unheard-of precedent. 

Just an hour after the pasteboards were distributed, 
they were again collected on the library table. 

The fun-loving brother of the young hostess was 
delegated “Showman.” On taking up a board, he 
read the query and the reply, then held it up for gen- 
eral inspection. The pictures were so bright in 
coloring that all their beauties, whether “ legitimate ” 
or of the cartoon or caricature variety, were patent 
to every beholder. 

Some had been unable to represent what they de- 
sired, and their futile attempts were laughable in the 
extreme. Some had made prosaic black and white 
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illustrations, while others had gone mad with the lux- 
ury of color. 

Some had met with a change of heart after deline- 
ating their first impressions, and drawn more am- 
bitiously on the reverse of their pasteboards. The 
conflicting definitions which two players sometimes 
returned to the same query, proved the infinite vari- 
ety of which the game was capable, depending only 
on the ability and versatility of the players. 

The first pasteboard to which chance directed the 
“Showman’s” hand bore: “The Point of Prece- 
dence?” ‘To this the player had given no definition 
in words—it needed none. On the top of an orchard 
wall perched two small boys, each pulling at the other 
in a vain attempt to induce his companion to “go 
first.” Just out of reach stood an apple tree laden 
with fruit, and underneath was a furiously barking 
dog. The drawing was extremely simple but per- 
fectly explanatory. 

Pasteboard number two bore: “ The Point of Ac- 
tion?” Answer—* The sole of mother’s slipper.” 

This cartoon was the conventional one of the small 
boy, with mother’s slipper as a means to grace, but 
the artist had added a local coloring by introducing 
into the boy’s face the unmistakable likeness of one 
of the college students (it afterwards transpired that 
the artist and the student were identical), who pos- 
sessed a peculiar aptitude for getting into scrapes, 
while the mother’s face bore an absurd resemblance 
to one of the professors present, who was noted as a 
strict disciplinarian. The cartoon provoked shouts 


of merriment, and was compelled to reappear in re- 


” 


sponse to repeated “encores;” it was finally laid 
away with the “college yell.” 

The next pasteboard bore: “ The Point of Satura- 
tion?” Answer—‘As wet as a drowned rat.” 

The delineation of this needs no description ; it 
was so realistic it brought down the house. 

Pasteboard number four bore: “An Exclamation 
Point?” Answer—‘ The gushing girl graduate.” 

This portrayal furnished intense amusement also. 
It was a very lovely girl in a very lovely gown, with 
her hands upraised in an attitude of astonishment, 
her eyes big with surprise, and her mouth forming a 
round “O-o-o-oh!” while “Good Heavens!” “ Mercy 
on us!” “*Good gracious!” and such unique exple- 
tives poured from between her pretty lips and ran in 
great profusion down her gown, forming a novel col- 
lection on the floor. That the girl’s face bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to a remarkably pretty, gushing girl 
of the graduating class did not detract from the en- 
joyment of the presentation. 

The next board bore: ‘‘The Points of the Com- 
pass?” Answer—‘‘ Madam Grundy, Position, Dame 
Fashion, and The Almighty Dollar.” 

The workmanship of this picture was quite intri- 
cate, showing considerabie imaginative ability, united 
to great dexterity with the crayon. Within an ele- 
vated railing at one side lounged a number of sty- 
lishly attired people, labeled: “ The Proscenium Box 
of the Four Hundred.” With their faces turned 


toward this Mecca, fighting their way upward, was 
dimly outlined a struggling multitude. Two girls, 
both elegantly clad, had reached the lower step, one 
leading a poodle, and the other pulling by the hand 
a third girl, who looked from the lower walks of life. 
The young lady of the poodie, as the mouthpiece of 
“Madam Grundy,” was pointing scornfully at the 
third aspirant, who shrank back timidly. The steps 
by which all must mount to the coveted “ Position ”’ 
were strewn with double eagles, representing the 
“Almighty Dollar.” 

“An Interrogation Point” represented “ Young 
America as a small boy.” 

“Young America” appeared in the person of a 
very bright-looking boy, standing with his legs apart 
and his hands in his pockets, propounding questions 
to “* Uncle Sam.” This good “ Uncle,” in the usual 
attire of the newspaper cartoon, was marching rest- 
lessly to and fro, scratching his head in a frantic 
endeavor to find satisfactory replies. A_ political 
element had been introduced by labeling various 
portions of Young America’s anatomy with stirring 
questions of the day, which he was presumably pro- 
pounding. The whole expression of the picture was 
very amusing. 

“Nine Points of the Law” were defined as “ Pos- 
session ” of “ Judgment to pay costs,” with “ Apart- 
ments to let in the subjoined.” The “subjoined”’ 
appeared as a large purse turned inside out and evi- 
dently emptied of its last penny. 

“At the Point of Death” was defined as * Dying 
of mortification,” and was delineated in a most 
humorous way, which space forbids describing. 

The above will indicate the character of the game 
and the manner in which it was played. Many kinds 
of ‘“ Point,” including phrases in which “Point” 
bears a prominent part, were used as queries. The 
searcher will find these of great number and variety. 
The following embrace the chief of them: “The 
Point of Contact,” “At Sword’s Point,” “At the 
Point of the Bayonet,” “A Point of Honor,” “ Point 
at Issue,” “ Point Conceded,” “ Point of Magnetic 
Indifference,” “‘ Point Under Discussion,” “ Point of 
Elevation,” “‘ Point of a Cambric Needle,” “ Minor 
Points,” “To Score a Point,” “To Strain a Point,” 
“To Stick to the Point,” “ Point no Point,” *‘To 
Point a Moral,” “Point of Fusion,” ‘“ Point of 
Order,” “Point of Support,” “ Point of View,” “To 
Carry a Point,” “ Point-blank,” “Point Net,” “In 
Point of Fact,” “The Point of Inquiry,” “The 
Point of the Joke,” “To Gain a Point,” “To Con 
test a Point,” “A Point of Vantage,” “A Decimal 
Point,” “ Point of Intersection,” “A Glazier’s Point.” 
“A Geometrical Point,” “An Angular Point,” “A 
Material Point,” and “A Physical Point.” 
__—Florence H. Harkins. 


AN EXCELLENT CURE for hoarseness is to roast a lemon 
until it is soft all through; do not allow it to burst. While 
still hot cut a piece from the end and fill the lemon with 
as much granulated sugar as it will hold. Then eat it 
while hot. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serlal 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a theught for all. 


Dialect IN RUNNING OVER the summer novels, 
in one must be struck by the straining after 
Dialogue, effect, through the use of dialect in the 
dialogue. Not that dialect is to be con- 
demned when the author is able to use it effectively 
and accurately; but how seldom is this the case! 
Take our Yankee dialect—the country speech of the 
tural population of New England—for instance. 
How it has been done to death by ambitious authors, 
whose productions bear about as much relation to 
the ordinary New England speech as they do to 
Syriac or Bengalese! Having noticed that in certain 
cases the native Vermonter, for instance, has a 
habit of dropping the final g from such words as 
morning and evening, and of substituting in certain 
emphatic small words the long sound of u when he 
should use that of oo, the writer proceeds laboriously 
to eliminate every visible g, supplying its place with 
an apostrophe, changes every “to” to “tew” and 
every “do” to “dew,” fondly imagining that he is 
writing “‘ Yankee dialect.” What a failure is being 
made, can best be realized by comparing such a pro- 
duction with the work of the few masters of New 
England speech who have been able to reproduce its 
spirit as well as its peculiarities of pronunciation. It 
is the thought back of the speech which is its life, 
and the writer who cannot catch its spirit and its 
inspiration struggles in vain with clipped words and 
false accents. 

Dialect alone cannot make a novel, though it may 
give to its pages spice and character, or the reverse. 
Not long since an instance of this kind was very 
forcibly presented. A certain writer enjoying a sud- 
den burst of popularity, made a bid for higher fame 
by sending out a novel in which every sentence 
of the conversation was in the slang of the Bowery 
tough of New York.. The self-same phrases, accents 
and ideas came from the lips of men and women, 
boys and girls, old and young alike. The similarity 
of idiom grew decidedly monotonous after a dozen 
pages or so, tedious at the end of the first hundred, 
and disgusting before the book was finished. The 


reader was not at all likely to “cry for more” of the 
same sort. The trouble, here as elsewhere, is that in 
nine cases out of ten the writer attempts to handle 
subjects with which he is at best but superficially 
acquainted, and must inevitably find it a very diffi 
cult matter to avoid complete failure. What the 
average reader wants is not so much idiom, dialect, 
absurd or impossible fancies, as bright, strong, clear 
conceptions of life as it is, sweetened with noble 
thoughts and purposes, and ennobled by heroic 
deeds, even though they may pertain to humble and 
imperfect life. 
+++ + + 
LitTLE Jimmy SUNKLANDs (an Arkansas lad)—Pap, I 
heerd a drummer up at the store readin’ in a paper about 
a man in Russhy that owns 14.000 dogs ! 
Old Man Sunklands (wistfully)—Lawd! I wonder what 
it would cost to move to Russhy ?—Puck. 
+++ + + 


Walking A PHYSICIAN, who declares that but 
Upstairs. very few people know how to walk up- 

stairs properly, gives these instructions: 
Usually a person will tread on the ball of his foot in 
taking each step, springing himself up to the next 
step. This is very tiresome and wearing on the 
muscles, as it throws the entire suspended weight of 
the body on the muscles of the legs and feet. You 
should, in walking or climbing stairs, seek for the 
most equal distribution of the body’s weight possible. 
In walking upstairs your feet should be placed 
squarely down on the step, heel and all, and then the 
work should be performed slowly and deliberately. 
In this way there is no strain upon any particular 
muscle, but each one is doing its duty in a natural 
manner. ‘The man who goes upstairs with a spring 
you may be sure is no philosopher, or, at least, his 
reasoning has not been directed to that subject. He 
might well have gone a little further in the same line, 
and protested against the habit which many persons 
have of bending over half double whenever they 
ascend a flight of stairs. In exertion of this kind, 
when the heart is naturally excited to more rapid 
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action, it is desirable that the lungs should have full 
play. But the crouching position interferes with their 
action, the blood is imperfectly aerated, and there is 
trouble right away. Give the lungs a chance to do 
their work everywhere and at all times. 
+ + 
Bozz1n—“ Jabkins will be appreciated as a poet after 
he’s dead; see if he isn’t.” 
Rozzin—“ That’s not unlikely; he won't write any 
poetry then.’—Roxbury Gazette. 
+++ + + + 
Home, 
Sweet 
Home. 


“THE DEAREST SPOT on earth is home,” 
sang the poet, and his words have found 
echo in millions of hearts, all the world 
around. This axiom finds its confirmation 
in the lives of multitudes of the earth’s really noble 
and great men and women. A recent writer in one 
of the magazines, in an article on Mount Vernon, 
the home of Washington, says: ‘“‘ Whatever those 
who visited this old home upon the Potomac may 
have thought of the life there, it was ever the dearest 
spot upon earth to its master and mistress. General 
Washington wrote in his diary, when he quitted his 
home in April, 1789, to enter upon his duties as Chief 
Executive of the new nation: ‘About ten o’clock I 
bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to 
domestic felicity, and with a mind oppressed with 
more anxious and painful sensations than I have 
words to express set out for New York,’ while Mrs. 
Washington always spoke of the days spent away 
from home amid the stir and excitement of public life 
as ‘lost days.’” The name of Washington, and his 
position at the head of the nation, naturally suggest 
similar known proclivities of other incumbents of the 
White House, and of other men and women in high 
positions, in whose lives the strongest light was that 
of the home love. “All that I am I owe to my 
mother,” many a man high in the counsels of the 
world has said with earnestness and truth. ‘ Mother, 
Home, and Heaven ’’—sacred trinity of holy associa- 
tion, marking the pathway from mortal weakness to 
immortal strength and power. 

++ + + + 

Mr. CommMonstock—But is the count gifted with com- 

mon sense? 


Daughter (indignantly)—I should hope not, papa. 
is a nobleman. 


He 
+~ + + + + 

IT is NOT LIGHT, but broken light, the 
mingling of sunshine and shadow, says 
a writer in one of the religious weeklies, 
“which makes our satisfaction in every 
masterpiece of man’s creative thought. If this is true 
of art, in which man comes nearest to the creative 
work of God, it is also true of God’s own workman- 
ship in nature. The field of ripening grain lies still 
and beautiful in the calm noon of a summer day. 
But let the wind wake out of the west and stir its mel- 
low surface with a thousand undulations of melting 
light and shade, and we are filled with the sense of a 


The 
Sweetest 
Light. 


grace and loveliness that are beyond all words. The 
rain falls in dull monotony of music, and a great tree 
droops its far stretched boughs and dripping leaves 
in patient waiting with a beauty of darkness which 
we do not often stop to feel. But when the storm is 
passing, and the wind shakes the treasures of the 
shower from bough and twig, and the innumerable 
leaves are dancing for delight in the first glimpse of 
sunshine, showing cool depths between the emerald 
dark and silvery light of their rain varnished sur- 
faces, while the drops sparkle like diamonds at their 
edges, light and shadow mingle in the magic dance 
with unimaginable beauty. The wood depths on a 
cloudy day are restful with their cool, mysterious 
shadows, the green roof overhead, the brown leaf 
carpet rich with tracery of fern and growth of vine 
and herb, loving the twilight and at home among 
the company of brown tree columns flecked with 
lichens green or gray. But what a different and 
more exquisite spirit of beauty haunts the sylvan 
ways when all the forest atmosphere is barred with 
slanting sunbeams and each opening among the 
leaves is traced in shimmering patterns on the brown 
wood floor. 
It is not light which makes the wood so beautiful, 
But light and shade. 
And what is true of grain field, spreading tree and 
wild sanctuary is true of every beauty which God 
made on earth and, having made, thought good. 
++ > + + 

“How ABOUT REFERENCES?” said Mrs. Jay to the 
cook she was thinking of engaging. 

“Oh, I don’t require any from a nice lookin’ lady like 
yourself,’’ said the cook —Truth. 

Sowing. 

and 
Reaping. 


THE CRIMINAL RECORD of one of our 
cities recently mentioned the case of a 
brutal husband who was arrested on com- 
plaint of wife beating. It appeared that 
that particular occasion was a sort of milestone, so 
to speak, in the husband’s experience, being the 
twelfth time within two years that he had been 
arrested for the offense. On one occasion it was 
recorded that he had gone home drunk and cut up 
fifty dollars’ worth of lace curtains. Of course not 
many women in the condition of this man’s wife have 
lace curtains to that value which the frenzied hus- 
band can destroy, but not the less one’s righteous 
indignation rises against the brute, and a stronger 
word is sought by means of which to express detesta- 
tion for his cowardly acts. But reading a little 
further, the feeling of pity for the wife undergoes a 
decided change, whatever may be thought of her 
assailant. For instance, we read that “his wife 
started a saloon on William street, but her husband’s 
habits drove trade away and she gave the business 
up, having lost nearly $2,000 by the venture. She 
afterwards embarked in the saloon business on 
Seneca street with the same result.” The bare 
thought of a woman “ embarking in the saloon busi- 
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ness ” gives a chill to the reader; but in the case of 
such a woman as this, one hesitates for language 
adapted to express the emotions which will persist in 
rising. Perhaps the drunken husband was too vivid 
a picture of the natural results of the saloon education 
and development. But why not keep him there and 
make him a prominent feature of the place? Other 
industries like to exhibit the most complete specimens 
obtainable of their completed work, and the man in 
question was a valuable example of what the wife’s 
business was calculated to produce in other homes. 
His wife simply seemed to be doing her sowing and 
reaping at the same time. 
+++ + + 
“WHAT ARE YOU READING, JOHNNY?” inquired the 
boy’s father. 
‘* A sea story, about a man wrecked on a cape.” 
“Read it aloud, Johnny I can sympathize with him 
I have just been pretty near wrecked on a sealskin cape 
myself.” 
+ 
A It is A FACT not generally taken 
Simple into account because but imperfectly 
Disinfectant. understood, that pure, fresh, cold 
water is one of the most valuable dis- 
infectants, inasmuch as it is a powerful absorbent. 
Every sickroom should have a large vessel of clear 
water, trequently renewed, placed near the bed, or 
even beneath it. This not only absorbs much of the 
hurtful vapor, but by its evaporation it softens and 
tempers the atmosphere, doing away with the dryness 
which is so trying and depressing to an invalid, or 
even to persons in health, for that matter. It has 
frequently been shown by actual experiment, that 
troubled sleep and threatened insomnia are corrected 
by so simple a thing as the placing of an open bowl 
of water near the sufferer’s bed. On the same 
principle, water which has been standing in an open 
vessel in a sleeping room ora sickroom should under 
no conditions be used for drinking; nor should any 
liquid intended as a beverage be allowed to thus 
stand open to contamination. 
CHARLIE DEBROKE—I suppose, Miss Roxy, that you 
are aware that for some time my heart has not been in 
my possession. 
Miss Roxy—Why, Mr. Debroke, I had no idea that 
you could borrow money on that.—Harlem Life 
+++ + + 


A Chance A DISSATISFIED WOMAN, who 
for signs herself “A shopper,” writes 
Improvement. to one of the New York papers de- 
claring that “If time is money, then 

the hours wasted in our shops by patrons waiting for 
change is a great extravagance. While reformers are 
in the reforming business, wouldn’t it be well for 
them to bring us a little change in this direction ?” 
It must be admitted that the complaint is well 
founded. By most of the systems in use it often re- 
quires a longer time to get a few cents’ change back 
from the “cashier” than to complete many a minor 


purchase. To persons whose time, for any reason, is 
precious, this delay is often irksome. Possibly our 
merchants have been giving more attention to the 
perfection of a “system” in their own interests than 
to studying the convenience and satisfaction of their 
customers in this respect. 


~ ++ + 
“AUNT HEPSy, won’t you come to Miss Innet’s 
pink tea?” 
‘** Law, child! I’ve tried those fancy kinds, but I like 
green tea best.”"—Brooklyn Life. 
+ + + 


Again the Goop HovuseKkEEPING has repeat- 
Pawnbroker. edly called attention to the practices 
of pawnbrokers and others in the 
business of making loans of small amount upon 
personal property, and has especially commended 
the courage of legislators in many sections in pass- 
ing measures restrictive of the greed of those whose 
business is naturally at its best in times like the 
present. And the laws have received a fair amount 
of attention, especially by societies whose purpose is 
the suppression ot vice and crime, and help of the 
poor. Such an organization recently brought twenty 
pawnbrokers in New York city before the courts for 
violation of the law, and it is to be hoped that the 
good work will go on, though from the nature of the 
business conducted violation of the laws of the land 
and the unwritten laws of a common humanity are 
decidedly easy. 


++ 
Riccs: ‘“ There was one thing I could buy as cheap at 
Surfville-by-the-Sea as I could at home.” 
Biggs: ‘* What in the world was it?” 
Riggs: “ Postage stamps.” 
+ + 


4 SOMEBODY CALLS ATTENTION to the 
Lost fact that caves are no longer attractive 
Popularity. places of resort. Every person fifty 
years of age, or perhaps less, will re- 

member the popularity of these natural subterranean 
recesses, the full and detailed descriptions of them 
which were generously published and universally 
read and commented upon, as well as the long pil- 
grimages which were made to some of the more 
notable. A gentleman from Kentucky recently spoke 
of the changes which he had noticed, saying: “I 
can remember when no bridal trip was considered 
complete unless Mammoth Cave was included in the 
itinerary. Even Hannibal Cave, in Missouri, a much 
inferior cavern, was visited by thousands of people 
annually. Lookout Mountain Cave, a rather unat- 
tractive hole in the mountain, drew enough people to 
make a hack line to it pay well. Now there are not 
one-fourth the visitors to Mammoth Cave that there 
were twenty years ago, although it is accessible by 
railroad, and the hard stage trip is no longer neces- 
sary. Hannibal Cave is never heard of, Lookout 
Cave is boarded up, Wyandotte Cave in southern 
Indiana, one of the most remarkable ever discovered, 
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fails to draw visitors, and even Luray Caverns, 
situated where they are accessible from eastern 
cities, attract comparatively few. It is evident that 
caves as scenic attractions are losing popularity.” 
But we must bear in mind that there are a great many 
more attractive things out in the light of day than 
there were fifty or even forty years ago. 


+ + + 


Write Her Every Day. 
Comrade, have you got a wite, 
Write her every day ; 
Half the joy is out of her life 
When you are far away. 
Write her from the speeding car; 
Never mind the thump and jar 
Which your loving letters mar— 
Write her every day. 


You are in the stirring world, 
She at home must stay, 
Conscious you are being whirled 
Farther yet away ; 
There she’s watching, waiting, listening, 
With heart beating, with eyes glistening, 
Quick to catch the postman’s whistling— 
Write her every day. 


Would you some kind service render, 
Sweet attention pay ; 
Then a loving letter send her 
When you are away. 
Would you all her home-life brighten? 
Would you all her sorrows lighten? 
Bonds of sweet affection tighten? 
Write her every day. 
And, however, far you wander, 
1 am sure ’twould pay 
Could you see her read and ponder 
Over what you say. 
Have your tablet in your grip, 
Fountain pen charged to the tip— 
Then don’t let the chances slip— 
Write her every day. 
If you chance to “ gush ” a little, 
As perhaps you may, 
She will grant you full acquittal, 
It is safe to say; 
Write her genuine love letters, 
Riveting anew Love's fetters, 
These are Cupid’s best abettors— 
Write her every day.—New England Grocer. 


++ + + + 


A THERE 1S PERHAPS no other article in 
Soapy common use, and especially none brought 
Subject. into so intimate contact with the person, 
regarding which the consumer has so little 

general knowledge as concerning the soap which is 
used in the toilet and elsewhere. A person possess- 
ing some inside knowledge of the facts, partially gives 
away certain of the “trade secrets,” in which will 
also be found some helpful suggestions: If at the 
end of the saponification process the alkaline solution 
is sufficiently strong, the soap will, on standing, sepa- 
rate as a fluid layer on the surface of the spent lye, 
which contains the glycerine set free during the sa- 
ponification ; but in any case separation can be rapidly 


brought about by adding salt to the liquid, when the 
soap, being insoluble in salt water or brine, separates 
out and is removed and placed in molds to harden. 
The block of soap so cast is then cut first into slabs 
and then again into bars. A soap made in this way 
with tallow or lard as the fatty matter would be 
“white curd,” while if yellow bar is required, rosin is 
added to the mixture of lye and soap after most of the 
fat has saponified. When rosin is boiled with alka- 
line solutions, a compound is formed by the direct 
union of the resinous acids with the alkali, which 
strongly resembles ordinary soap, so that the yellow 
soap is really a mixture of fatty and rosin soap, and 
when the ingredients are of great purity the product 
goes by the name of “primrose” soap. Bar soaps so 
made on a large scale are, as a rule, the stock from 
which the various forms of toilet soap are made by 
processes intended to render them more attractive 
for personal use, but generally the consumer gets far 
better value for his money, and far less injury to his 
skin, by using a good “white curd” or “primrose” 
soap than by employing a high-priced toilet soap, 
while cheap toilet soaps, especially cheap transparent 
soaps, should be strictly avoided. The demand made 
by consumers for cheap soaps, which in many cases 
are sold at retail prices considerably below the whole- 
sale market price for a true soap, has given rise to 
the introduction of highly watered soaps, caused to 
set hard by the addition, during manufacture, of sodic 
sulphate, which enables the manufacturer to make a 
so-called soap often containing less than twenty per 
cent. of true soap. 
+ + 

As A BOSTON street car was blocked a woman was 
heard confiding her domestic cares to a neighbor, * Yes, I 
keep a girl awhile to rest my body; then I go without for 
awhile to rest my mind.”’ ‘ 


Respect 
the 
Flag. 


WHILE THE TEACHING of patriotism in 
our schools is commendable, and it is 
eminently fitting that the flag of our coun- 
try should wave over the buildings in 
which our children are being taught to become, let 
us hope, good and useful citizens, a contemporary 
very pertinently remarks that “there is one respect 
in which true American patriotism might well im- 
prove its tone and attitude, and that is in respect of 
its treatment of the stars and stripes. Some lessons 
as to the respect properly to be shown to a national 
flag may perhaps be learned from our British cousins. 
An Englishman at dinner in Washington the other 
day declined to eat an ice frozen in the shape and 
colors of the American flag. The incident was sig- 
nificant, as showing the distinction and difference 
between the British idea of patriotism and our own. 
Englishmen lift their hats when their flag is carried 
past, and rise when the national anthem is played in 
music halls. No true Briton, in trade or out of it, 
would use the flag of his country for advertising pur- 
poses. The patriotism of form is, of course, not 
equivalent to the patriotism of the spirit, but it is 
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something. Though the flag in itself is only a strip 
of bunting, what it stands for means a great deal. 
If our peopie will not voluntarily respect it, Congress 
should take hold of the matter with a view to effectu- 
ally preserving the flag from desecration, or even 
from some decorations that are little short of 


desecration. 


‘‘How’s YER WIFE?” inquired one of the farmers who 
were coming in to market. 

‘*She’s perfectly well, seems like.” 

“ You don’t seem pertickler pleased about it!” 

“Well, I like ’er to enj’y hers’f. An’ she do seem ter 
git a lot o’ comfort out o’ takin’ medicine.”—Washington 
Star. 

“++ + + 

False 

Pretenses. 


ONE HARDLY KNOws whether to laugh 
at or pity the victim of the mortifying 
occurrence which is well pictured in the 
accompanying anecdote. But really it must be ad- 
mitted that it would have beer more to her peace of 
mind had she avoided the semblance of false pre- 
tense. The incident occurred at a fashionable wed- 
ding in London. One friend, who determined to save 
her money and credit at the same time, took a broken 
earring to a famous jeweler of Bond street and ordered 
the little stone to be set as a scarfpin for the groom. 
As she sagely remarked, “It does me no good, and 
coming from such a famous establishment they are 
sure to prize it and think I paid a lot of money.” 
When the package was returned from the shop, the 
wedding guest failed to examine her proposed pres- 
ent, and merely dispatched it with her card and 
compliments. Imagine her disgust, when strolling 
through the rooms where the bridal gifts were dis- 
played, to find a dozen people about her offering, and 
each one smiling. For a moment she hesitated, then 
pressed forward, and lo! there was the precious white 
satin-covered box bearing the prized name, it is true, 
but, alas, below, “‘ From repairing department ;” and 
even worse than all, resting on the blue cotton beside 
the pin, was an old broken bit of earring returned by 
the conscientious firm. 

+ + 

A WOMAN LIKES to have her husband say nice things to 
her before company, but she would appreciate them more 
if he said them when they were alone. —Somerville Journal 

++ +t + + 

A TRAVELER WHO RETURNED from a 
tour of careful observation in European 
countries, not long since, has this to say 
in the way of comparison between certain methods 
in vogue in this country and the corresponding 
customs abroad—his remarks being well worthy of 
consideration: ‘ The thing which has impressed me 
most is the economy of food abroad and the waste of 
food at home. Understand all that this statement 
implies. Absolutely nothing is thrown away or 
wasted in continental Europe. And the economy 
of food is more marked in China, Japan and the 
Asiatic countries. There is no doubt in my mind but 


American 
Waste. 


that we in the United States waste more food ina 
year than is consumed in France in the same time. 
What a single New York servant girl slams into the 
garbage barrel every week would support a dozen 
Chinese families. And yet our people are always. 
complaining of hard times, and are making wiry faces 
about getting along in the world. This waste begins 
at the very foundations of our society and business, 
and runs all the way up. The American farmer isa 
man who has burned off great tracts of valuable 
timber, worth five times the land on which it grew, to 
raise grain to burn for firewood. That land to-day 
is but half-tilled, taking the fields of Germany and 
other European countries into comparison. Until 
very recently all the refuse about the mills and manu- 
factories was destroyed; now many of them turn 
their slabs into furniture and their sawdust into fuel. 
Again, as to food; anybody who has traveled much 
and knows what sort of food one gets in the South 
and West—anywhere outside of the big eastern cities 
—will appreciate it when I[ say that at least one-half 
the food is wasted. This is partly through bad 
cookery and partly through mere wasteful manage- 
ment. All food not assimilated is wasted—worse 
than wasted, for it wears the system out to no pur- 
pose. The common hotel and family cookery makes 
assimilation practically impossible. So much for 
what is eaten. That which is actually thrown away 
would feed millions. If it could be diverted into the 
proper channels it would make human suffering from 


want of food impossible in this country. More—the 
waste would feed the indigent hungry of the whole 


world! There is something actually criminal in all 
this. But I presume it can’t be helped until the 
American nature shall have undergone a change.” 
+ + + 
“ LITTLE GIRL,” said the lady who was passing, ‘‘ doesn’t 
it worry your mamma dreadfully to hear you crying so 
hard?” 
“ Course it does,” howled the little girl. “ That’s why I 
am crying. Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!”—Chicago Tribune. 


Sweet Odors 
and long since decided that the human 
Ozone system was liable to be injured by 
bad smells. It is only natural that a 
converse statement should now be made, to the effect 
that “sweet odors” are actually beneficial, as well 
as agreeable to the olfactory nerves. At least a 
learned Italian claims to have satisfied himself that 
cherry, laurel, cloves, geranium, lavender, mint, 
juniper, lemon, lemon verbena, fennel, sage and 
bergamot exercise a healthy influence upon humanity 
by converting the oxygen into ozone, and thus in- 
creasing its oxidizing influence. In the perfumes 
just mentioned there is a large quantity of ozone. 
Among those which he also favors as of aid in this 
manner, but in a lesser degree, are anise, nutmeg 
and thyme. Among flowers that are medicinally 
qualified are the hyacinth, mignonette, lily of the 
valley—all of which have ozone in inclosed vessels. 


Our CHEMICAL and medical friends. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.’’— Tennyson. 


“WITH A KISS.” 

Here's a health to the fellow who wakes me each morn 
With a kiss, with a kiss, with a kiss! 

In a little white gown, or a jacket that’s torn, 
But still with a kiss, with a kiss! 

Here’s a health to the little one there at mv bed, 

And for all of God's roses—the white or the red, 

He is sweeter than angels have sung or have said, 
With a kiss with a kiss, with a kiss! 

Here's a health to the fellow who wakes me each morn 
With a kiss, with a kiss, with a kiss! 

And I brave the world’s anger and all the world’s scorn, 
For his kiss, for his kiss, for his kiss! 

And God keep him ever from grief and from moan, 

Though I dwell in life’s valleys alone—still alone ; 

Let my own have the light, and the light keep my own, 
With a kiss, with a kiss, with a kiss! 


— Medical Times. 
~ +++ + 


WHAT STORIES ARE BEST FOR CHILDREN? 


This subject may at first sight seem of little sig- 
nificance ; but if carefully examined, its importance 
will be realized, not only by teachers, but by all who 
are interested in the instruction of little ones. The 
proverb which says: “Train upachild in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
therefrom,” is equally true in regard to literature ; 
for the stories told to children foreshadow the litera- 
ture of their later life. Realizing this, it is of great 
importance that children should be told the best 
stories in the best possible way. 

One of the important features of story-telling is to 
familiarize the child with pure, simple English. It 
is a very deplorable fact that many people have the 
idea that they must “talk down” to children. This 
is altogether unnecessary, for children are able to ap- 
preciate good English, and will immediately resent 
any attempt to make the language childish tor their 
benefit. 

The stories must be adapted to the children, and 
knowing that they are full of life and motion, much 
life and motion should be introduced into their 
stories. Children are fond of having things told 
minutely and vividly. Everything must stand out 
clearly and form a distinct picture in their minds. In 
no other way can they be kept interested. . 

One of the natural questions on this subject is: 


“What kind of stories shall be given to children ?” 
The answers to this are many and varied, but we will 
consider only a few of them. s 


Nature stories will always be’ found interesting, 
and in this way many bits of information may be 
conveyed without the child’s realizing it. Children 
are nearly always delighted with historical stories. 
Let these be first about our own country, so that 
the children may learn its history first, and thus 
be taught bravery and patriotism. Then, occasion- 
ally, they may be told fairy stories, but only such as 
will help to quicken the imagination and leave no 
evil effects. Besides these, they may be told simple 
little stories of everyday life, in which may be taught 
many a good lesson that might otherwise be lost. 

Stories should always be bright and cheerful. for 
children will know enough of sorrow in their later 
lives. Good thoughts should be presented, and no 
attempt ever be made to teach them to avoid evil by 
putting evil before them. If the story is properly 
told they will grasp the lesson that it contains with- 
out its being pointed out to them. Never let the 
children suspect that they are being instructed, or 
they will lose interest in the story, and thus much 
good be lost. 

Thus we see some of the good that may be derived 
from stories. They may not only amuse, but may 
cultivate a love for good English, develop the im- 
agination, and instruct in many ways. Now, if 
stories, properly told, can accomplish all this, then 
everyone must agree that it is of great importance 
that they be well told.—Normal Exponent. 

++ + + + 
GRANDPARENTS AND GRANDCHILDREN. 

It is a pity that Jefferson’s letters to his children 
and grandchildren have not been published by them- 
selves, so arranged as to show their proper sequence. 
Many of them are long and full of homely philosophy, 
which might well furnish instructive and entertaining 
reading to the children of this and of all coming 
time. As models, to show fond fathers how to write 
and talk to their young children, especially their 
girls, the charming epistles of the Sage of Monticello 
to his daughter, Martha—‘ My dear Patsey ’—are 
without any rivals in American literature. Queen 
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ferson to his litthke daughter Martha when eleven 
years of age in her possession. It was given to her 
by the Jefferson family at her own request when she 
was only Princess Victoria and herself a mere girl. 
One of Jefferson’s granddaughters wrote this about 
him: ‘ Our grandfather seemed to read our hearts, 
to see our individual wishes, to be our good genius, 
to wave a fairy wand to brighten our young lives by 
his goodness and his gifts.” He romped with them 
like a child when he was gray, fiddled for their 
dancing, invented games and pastimes for them and 
joined in all their sport.—Baltimore Sun. 


+ + + 
THE CHILDREN. 


There is such a crowd of you, boys and girls, 
You are thronging in every place; 

If we did not conquer you now and then, 
You would fill up all the space. 


You take the world as if it were your own, 
You merrily laugh and sing 

As if there were not a fading time, 
And life would be always spring. 


We send you out of the way sometimes, 
In the midst of your mirth and noise, 

For old heads ache, and old hearts fail, 
And cannot share your joys. 


But the world belongs to you after all, 
And others aside must stand, 

That you may be able to do and dare, 
And be masters in the land. 


You are so busy at school and play 
That you have no thought to spare 

For the problems that puzzle the grown-up folks, 
And make them gray with care. 


But you are the people, my happy ones ; 
And all that we do to-day 

Will be more to you than it is to us, 
For you will the longest stay. 


We are quick to give to you praise and blame; 
What will you give us when 

You weigh, as judges, our words and deeds, 
In the time when you are the men? 


What-will you think of the laws we make, 
When you read the records through ? 

And the manners and customs of church and home, 
And the cities we build for you? 


Boys, be generous; girls, be fair! 
We are trying to do our best ; 

We are beginning some good, brave work— 
*Tis for you to do the rest. 


Through misty moorland and fog-filled street 
We are seeking for greater light ; 

But for you there is breaking above the world 
A day that is passing bright. 

Toilers are we, who are well content 
To work for the nation’s need ; 

We have been delving the gold to find, 
We have been sowing seed. 


Good times to live in we leave to you, 
And rights that were hard to win; 
Be worthy of the better times, 
And gather our harvests in. 
—London Christian World. 


SILVER THREADS AND GOLDEN HAIR. 
Silver Threads and Golden Hair, 
Sailing toy ships white and fair, 
Watching as they are borne along 
O’er the waters bright and strong,— 
Sunlight falls more softly there on 
Silver Threads and Golden Hair. 

“Ah! much bigger ships than these, 

Built for storms and rougher seas— 

Everything that wealth commands— 

I shall bring from foreign lands ; 

Everything that’s bright and fair, 

To Silver Threads,” quoth Golden Hair. 

“I, too, builded long ago, 

But adverse winds laid my ships low. 

Those who sailed with me are gone, 

Only I remain alone 

Of all I loved and made my care,” 

Quoth Silver Thread to Golden Hair. 

So they build, and talk, and plan, 

The little child, the aged man. 

One talks of happy years to come, 

One thinks of work that’s nearly done, 

And a brighter haven over there 

For Silver Threads and Golden Hair. 

—Florence A. Hayes. 

++ + + 


A WINTER PLAYROOM. 


If possible a playroom should be arranged for the 
children for winter use ; not a nursery, where dress- 
ing, meals, lessons and kindergarten work is done, 
but rather an apartment designed for wnat might be 
termed outdoor sports. 

On very cold days this attic or basement room 
might be warmed with a coal, oil or gas stove, if there 
is no other method of heating. If this is impracti- 
cable, however, do not in consequence g‘ve up the 
idea of a playroom. An unrestrained indoor frolic 
will be a treat to the children in this veneered 
age, when the grandmother’s attic is a thing of the 
past. 

In the winter children can don overshoes, play 
coat, cap and mittens, and with a shovel, hoe and 
wheelbarrow enjoy many an hour with an indoor 
sand pile when it is too stormy to play outside, and 
the tired mother and nurse will enjoy that hour 
as well. 

Another feature for a playroom is blocks and 
plenty of them—cut as large as ordinary bricks, so 
that they may be easily handled and carted about in 
express wagon or wheelbarrow. 

An unemployed carpenter ought to manufacture 
dozens of these blocks in a day out of the right kind 
of lumber and various sizes and shapes would add 
much interest to the building. 

Ninepins, in lieu of a bowling alley, is another in- 
door game which the children would appreciate in 
this playroom, and which outdoor wraps would not 
interfere with. 

Seesaw, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, swings, ham- 
mocks and driving sets are all appropriate for this 
playroom, while roller skates, velocipedes, etc., can 
easily hold high carnival in a large room. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, “‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


CALLED IN THE MORNING. 
Gone in the morn of day 
While nearing to the line 
That lies between the time of play 
And manhood’s coming sign: 
Before the summer sun 
Were half meridian high, 
Or ere his fancy had begun 
To sketch the by and by. 
Not ordered for the march 
And battle of this life, 
Not his to pass beneath the arch 
Of glory-giving strife. 
Not his to bear the brunt 
Amid the push of man, 
To stand a soldier at the front, 
The foremost of the van. 
His was a gentler lot: 
God only knoweth why 
The time is set, the way, the spot, 
All sons of man must die. 
Blest are the call’d of God 
Ere come the evil days: 
Thrice blest are they who long have trod 
In love and wisdom’s ways. 
—Thomas MacKellar. 
* + 
GOD'S RELATIONS TO MAN. 


The existence of God.—As the sacred books of 
every nation are alike in not attempting to prove the 
existence of God, universal thought takes it for 
granted that no man in his secret mind is an atheist. 
To insist that the revolving worlds are the result of 
laws which have no designer is an evidence, as 
Thomas Paine said, that the man who says so is only 
“half rational.” Picking upa costly lace handker- 
chief, though we may not find a name on the corner, 
we know it has been manufactured and is owned by 
someone. Likewise, creation does not bear the name 
of the maker; but a rational mind intuitively knows 
that it has been designed and evolved, and shows the 
power and beneficence of the being we name the good 
one, or God. 

2. The time and place to worship.—Jesus does 
not refer to a special time to publicly worship, but 
indicates that every thought should be an idea painted 


on the mind, with God looking on, saying, “ Well 
done!” In his view, “The rolling year is full of 
God.” Nor does he suggest any mountain, temple 
or church as more sacred than another in which to 
draw near to God. Moses supposed that a certain 
bush was more holy than any other. The Jews in- 
sisted on the Jerusalem temple being more divine 
than that in Samaria; and, even in this enlightened 
day, many persons insist that their cathedral or 
conventicle is more sanctified than other people’s 
churches, while others advertise their building as the 
only authorized establishment by their clanging bells 
which pain the town. Jesus, however, shows that no 
structure is more sacred than another; and the only 
temple God specially considers divine is the human 
spirit when it lovingly obeys him. 

3. God’s personality.—Jesus teaches tha: God is 
Father; and he does not lead up to it through the 
doctrine of moral governor, judge, or king, but, as a 
first step to win men, introduces him as Father. He 
lifts us over every other idea to God as the Father, 
who, without upbraiding, forgives the penitent all 
manner of sin, and loves like a mother. 

God is the Good Shepherd, who leaves the angelic 
ninety and nine to seek the earthly lost sheep. All 
men are dear to him, as the silver pieces in the purse 
were dear to the Jewish wife; but the ten given on 
her wedding day, and worn as a necklace, were spe 
cially dear. So, when we human silver pieces, through 
penitence, give ourselves to our Father, we are doubly 
dear to him; and, should one of us turn back into 
disobedient ways, we are called “ lost,” when, lighting 
a lamp, God humbly stoops to sweep the floor, and 
seeks diligently till he finds us. 

When conscious of depravity, a man feels untit to 
pray; and to sing hymns which speak familiarly to 
God seems blasphemy. Many a diskonest person is 
too honest to go to church. Picturing a man in this 
state, Jesus shows the publican drawn to public wor- 
ship, standing afar off, not looking up, smiting on his 
breast, and exclaiming, in an uttered groan, ‘‘ God be 
merciful to me, the sinner!” The gospel is meant to 
cheer the penitent men and women with a free and 
full forgiveness to-day ; and the greatness of the par- 
don should constrain the restored child to “lose his 
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right eye” rather than again grieve the Father who 
loves him with all his heart. 

The religion of Jesus, therefore, does not show God 
as judge or king, but as Father. Can any character 
be so beautifully touching or more sublimely inspir- 
ing than the Father who forgives all our sins, and, as 
it were, kneels to wash the feet of his weary children, 
when, in broken-hearted penitence, they come home 
to him ?—Rev. Dr. William Birch. 


GOOD MORNING. 


The sun has swept away the night, 
And all the eastern sky—aglow 
With golden clouds and rosy light— 
Says to the waking world below, 
Good morning. 


Above the branching sunlit trees 
The curling smoke wreath floats afar 
Before dissolving in the breeze, 
And signals to the last dim star, 
Good morning. 


The buttercups and daisies fair, 
That nod and whisper in the breeze 
Repeat the salutation there, 
And murmurs to their friends, the bees, 
Good morning. 


The song bird singing in the grove 
Has tuned his voice his mate to greet, 
And, waking her with thoughts of love, 
Sings tenderly, in wood notes sweet, 
Good morning. 


The modest wild rose of the vale, 
Its face turned up toward the sky, 
Sends perfume on the summer gale, 
And breathes to all with fragrant sigh, 
Good morning. 


Across the mead from flower to flower 
The butterfly in colors rare, 
Flits on, unmindful of the hour, 
And says, with most coquettish air, 
Good morning. 


And so from meadows and from hill, 
From passing breeze and glancing ray, 

From mossy glade and rippling rill, 
Comes borne to me a bright and gay 


Good morning. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
++ + + 


ENRICHING OR IMPOVERISHING LIFE. 


It is an inexorable fact that the most of our life 
consists in the necessity of thinking of others, of 
measuring them, of judging them, of forming and 
holding opinions of them; which opinions determine 
our attitude toward them, our giving or getting good 
from them, our working together with them for the 
enriching or the impoverishing of life. Because we 
do not hold each other in a just estimate, we inflict 
wrong and we suffer wrong, we inflict loss and we 
suffer loss. 

We can escape much of this loss ourselves and in- 
sure immunity to our fellow beings through the 


charity that thinketh no evil. When we love men we 
will wish them good so earnestly, that God’s creative 
passion will lie discovered in our own bosoms, and 
prevent our belief in evil as a final reality. Through 
the evil report we will listen on into the good report. 
Through the actual ..umanity that hurts, we will look 
on unto seeing the ideal humanity revealing in all the 
creation. We will have the blessed optimism of Jesus 
which blesses both him that holds it and him toward 
whom it is held. We will, with Jesus, so earnestly 
believe that human nature is essentially divine, that 
we will refuse to accept the worst we see as the meas- 
ure of all there is, any more than an experienced 
botanist will accept the slime at the pond’s bottom 
as the measure of all the pond contains. He will 


await the coming of the lily, which is the slime trans- 
formed, and walking in gracious white with its Re- 
deemer, the dear Lord Son.—Rev. John M. Scott. 


++ + + + 
GOD’s WORD IN THE MEMORY. 


A friend sat by the bedside of one who was ill, re- 
peating passage after passage of the Bible, most re- 
freshing and comforting to the listener. One who 
was present afterward remarked: “I was astonished 
at the number and accuracy of those quotations. It 
is agreat gift to have such command of the Scrip- 
tures simply from memory.” 

It is, indeed, a blessed gift, and the possessors of 
it should be more numerous than they are. To have 
a “word in season” as occasion may arise, for our 
own soul’s refreshing, or for others, is better than 
silver or gold. The habit of memorizing Scripture 
can be cultivated so that even those who do not com- 
mit to memory readily can, by practice, accomplish 
it. The help of the Holy Spirit is specially promised 
forthis: “He shall bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” If we do 
our part in laying up the sacred treasure by our own 
mental effort, he will bring it to mind when the occa- 
sion comes for its use. 

We have listened to prayers in which sentence 
after sentence was in Scripture language, which truly 
were “fervent, effectual, availing much.” David 
says, “ Thy word have I hid in my heart, that I might 
not sin against thee;” and the prophet says, “ Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them; and thy word 
was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart.” 
Aman who became blind in the later years of his 
life could repeat from memory a large portion of the 
blessed Word, which had been stored away in early 
days. What light shone amid the darkness from 
these treasures of the mind, brought to remembrance 
through the promised office of the Holy Spirit! One 
passage only each day for a year, repeated over and 
again while we are engaged in work, will make us 
possessors of three hundred and sixty-five precious 
thoughts of God as expressed in his written word. 
“Tt is a pleasant thing if thou keep them within 
thee ; they shall withal be fitted in thy lips.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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ON ANAGRAMS. 


The ingenious transpositions of the letters forming 
the name of a person or thing, and their re-arrange- 
ment so as to represent some word or sentence con- 
taining a suitable comment upon the original name, 
are briefly known as anagrams. These are forms of 
literary trifling, which have been practiced from times 
of great antiquity, but they reached their zenith in 
France during the period preceding the Revolution. 
In this latter period, of course their manufacture was 
regarded merely as an elegant accomplishment, but 
centuries before they were looked upon as a species 
of augury, and soothsayers were wont to ascribe such 
destinies or characteristics to persons as were to be 
found in the words evolved from their names. 

The old Hebrew augurs placed great faith in their 
virtue as indications of what fortune had in store, 
and in this they were followed by Plato, together with 
the philosophers who succeeded him. It is surpris- 
ing also to observe that even the Puritan writers 
commended attention being given to these trifles. 
That they were utilized for more than purely mun- 
dane purposes, is sufficiently plain from a couplet 
contained in an elegy by Cotton Mather, on the 
death of John Wilson, the first pastor of Boston, New 
England. He wrote :— 

His care to guide his flock and feed his lambs, 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alms and anagrams. 


We may fairly gather that anagrams have, from 
an indefinitely early date, attracted a considerable 
amount of attention, not only from men «f command- 
ing intellects, but also from the leisured and cultured 
dandies who surrounded the courts of England and 
France. Courtiers sought to curry favor with their 
patrons by exercising their petty wits in manufactur- 
ing anagrams from their mis-spent ingenuity by either 
adding or omitting a few letters. 

Such performances as these authorize the serious- 
minded Elizabethan judge, Sir Julius Cesar, marking 
a certain packet of papers belonging to him in no un- 
certain characters, “Trash.” On being opened, this 
proved to bea collection of these far-fetched witti- 
cisms. Addison also satirizes an ardent lover who 
occupied himself for six months in concocting ana- 
grams on his lady’s name, only to find that, his task 


misspelt it. 
* * * * * * 

Some of the most elaborate anagrams extant have 
been composed on subjects of a religious or quasi- 
religious nature. The Jesuits seem to have been 
particularly active in these pursuits. In a book by 
Joseph Zoller, a member of the order of St. Benedict, 
who lived in 1712, there are no fewer than one hun- 
dred anagrams on the sentence “Ave Maria, gratia 
plena, Dominustecum!” (‘“ Hail Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee!”) It is obviously impossible 
to touch upon all; it must suffice to mention two. 
The first is “ Ave pura Regina, summo amanti dilecta,” 
which may be translated: Hail pure Queen, beloved 
by the Most High. The second form runs thus: 
* Virgo, serena, pia, munda et immaculata,” #. ¢., Vir- 
gin serene, pious, pure and spotless. 

Some years ago a competition was started for a 
prize to be awarded for the best anagrams upon the 
names of the seven bishops. They were anagramma- 
tized in no less than two hundred and twelve different 
ways, of which none were absolutely accurate, but 
the three following show the ingenuity exercised by 
competitors in evolving out of the letters at their dis- 
posal sentences suiting the circumstances. The 
bishops’ names were Trelawney, Lake, White, Tur- 
ner, Saucroft, Lloyd, Kew. These letters when ana- 
lyzed will be found to contain the following lines :— 

Keenly ye work and wrestle all for ancient truth. 
Nay, stern ruler, we will not kneel to thy dark face. 
O let the well known rank defy a cruel tyrant’s ire. 

The origin of the next anagram is not quite clear, 
but it very possibly is the handiwork of one of the 
Puritans, whose interest in these matters was, as has 
been said before, by no means slight. The words 
played upon are the Latin form of the pope’s title— 
Supremus Pontifex Romanus. These words form 
with no superfluous letters the clever anagram—“ O 
non sum super Petram fixus ”—I am not placed above 
the Rock. The following was the reply of some ir- 
reverent person to the objurgations of Peter Coster, 
a Jesuit priest. He took the letters forming the 
words Petrus Costerus Jesuita and from these he 
produced—Vere tu es asinus! ita!—Verily thou art 
an ass; there! The effort was a trifle spoilt in effect 
by there being one or two superfluous letters remain- 
ing. This fault is not apparent in the anagram based 
upon Pilate’s despairing words when Our Lord was 
before him, Quid est Veritas?—What is truth? The 
true and suitable rejoinder arises with absolute accu- 
racy in the transposition, Est Vir qui adest—It is He 
that is present! 

Such effective methods of trifling with persons’ 
names as that furnished by means of anagrams were 
naturally utilized as a means of compliment or satire. 
An exceedingly pretty illustration of this is afforded 
in the play upon the letters forming the name of 
Charles IX’s mistress, Marie Touchet. It was first 
discovered by Daurat, a Frenchman of an ingenious 
temperament who had a great reputation for these 
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witticisms. The letters form the highly suitable 
words, Je charme tout—I charm everyone. Equally 
suitable and no less ingenious are the words evolved 
from the name of England’s greatest admiral, Horatio 
Nelson. Almost immediately after the news of the 
Battle of the Nile reached us, some wit observed that 
the words Honor est a Nilo— Honor is from the Nile— 
lay hidden within his name. In a very different 
sphere of work the labors of Florence Nightingale 
are as worthy of our affection. The anagram upon 
her name must reflect the unuttered benediction of 
many a wounded hero in his hours of agony. Flit on, 
cheering Angel, fits the name and the woman with 
absolute accuracy. A graceful allusion to that most 
popular singer, the Swedish Nightingale, is contained 
in the anagram based on hername. Sing high, sweet 
Linda, is a neat instance of a successful exercise of 
ingenuity. The high religious character of the man 
and his renown as an explorer are alike commemo- 
rated in the transposition of the letters forming the 
name of David Livingstone. Were he living in the 
days of ancient Roman soothsayers, he would be jus- 
tified in a determination to Go and visit Nile, D. V. 
We might add to this section of anagrams two relat- 
ing to past famous politicians. Disraeli bears in his 
name evidence of his capacity for swaying men. I 
lead, Sir, is not at all an inaccurate commentary on 
his history; whether the production of G. leads not, 
out of Gladstone be true in substance as it is in form 
is a question of political opinion which need not be 
now discussed. King Charles I is, according to tra- 
dition, credited with so shrewd a remark that one can 
only suspect that it is too good to be true. The day 
before his execution he is reported to have observed 
his portrait on a wall with the inscription, Carolus 
Rex. He is then said to have sadly remarked that 
these words would be more rightly read as Cras ero 
lux—To-morrow I shall be light. 

An exceedingly clever anagram was once composed 
upon Dame Eleanor Davies, the wife of Sir John 
Davies, who lived in the time of Charles 1. The poor 
lady suffered from some brain mischief and looked 
upon herself as a Heaven-sent prophetess, as the 
letters forming her names, omitting the title, could 
be twisted with slight inaccuracy into Reveal, O 
Daniel. She was ultimately arraigned before the 
Court of High Commission for treason. It is said 
that bishops and judges argued with her in vain, but 
that when the Dean of Arches discovered within the 
words Dame Eleanor Davies the sentence Never so 
mad a ladie, the laugh which followed completely de- 
stroyed her illusions. The poor lady was probably 
too disturbed to be able to retort that lawyers were 
sly ware—but they stand self-condemned by their 
title. Whilst upon the subject of proper names that 
have been converted by anagrams into some sentence 
more or less descriptive of the person, it will be op- 
portune to remember one based upon the name of 
John Abernethy. This famous physician was no- 
toriously severe upon those lady patients whose symp- 
toms betokened the evil effects of tight lacing and 


over-feeding. Perhaps it was some offended damsel 
who sought a revenge by evolving for him the title 
of Johnny the Bear! Equally apt was the anagram 
Lo! Men’s Herald, based upon the name of Randle 
Holmes, who once wrote a very notable book upon 
the subject of heraldry. 

Again Admiral Edward Vernon (1684-1757) earned 
by his operations at Porto Bello in 1739 the renown 
which his name contains, and Sir Thomas Wiat’s 
humor entitled him to be regarded as @ wit. It will 
be observed in the first of these instances the letters 
“w” and “v”’ are again used as identical. Of the 
poet Waller, some brother poet has said :— 

His brows need not with lawrel to be bound 
Since in his name with /awre/ is he crowned. 

In connection with poets a rather touching tale is 
told of Crashawe and his beloved and loving friend 
Car. After the death of the former, the latter acted 
as his posthumous editor. While engaged in this 
work, he discovered to his joy that his friend’s name 
could be read He was Car. Touched to find that the 
unity of their thoughts thus typified by their unity of 
name, he wrote the following graceful lines :— 

Was Car then Crashawe or was Crashawe Car, 
Since both within one name combined are? 

Yes, Car’s Crashawe, he Car: ’tis Love alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one. 

Two more anagrams upon persons’ names, out of 
several that deserve menticn but for exigencies of 
space, must suffice. The first relates to the famous 
electrician Siemens and the cable-ship Faraday. The 
difficulties to be overcome in many of the operations 
conducted by the vessel and its owner justify the ana- 
grams upon their names—Means, I fear, days. The 
best has been left to the last. It is the extremely 
clever one upon the notorious claimant. Within the 
words Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, Baro- 
net, are ail the letters, save one, to form the sentence, 
You horrid butcher Orton, biggest rascal here. 

It is quite remarkable the number of anagrams to 
be found within the letters forming the title of a con- 
temporary—Notes and Queries. This periodical is 
interested in preserving many of the oddities and 
quiddities of literature, and is an acknowledged 
source for information on almost every recondite sub- 
ject. This being the case its boast that it Enquires 
on Dates, if only correspondents will Send quite rea- 
son, is fully justified. Its title further contains the 
invitation O send in a request, an offer directed toa 
question sender. Its good offices are open to all; 
perhaps the editor would be willing to say—No end 
asl request. Finallyits allegiance is given to Queens 
and Tories, and from cover to cover “it tires no sad 
Queen ;” in fact royalties dispute as to who shall 
read it first, and the settlement of this dispute “ends 
a Queen’s riot.” Our contemporary, the Saturday 
Review does not come off so well, for its title betrays 
that it contains Heavy wit treasured. 

George Herbert has discovered in Roma no less 
than six other Latin words, viz.: Oram (shore), 
Maro (Virgil), Ramo (branch), Armo (I arm), Mora 
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(delay), and Amor (love). Turning now to a more 
unconnected series of anagrams, we shall see that 
they are none the less opposite. For instance, 
astronomers, in spite of their derivative meaning, are 
certainly ‘moon-starers,” and in communicating 
their labors to one another they will assuredly find 
the telegraph to be a “great help.” It is not very 
likely that even in the remote future they will be able 
to claim that they have “no more stars”’ to examine. 
Let us turn from science to society. Frenchmen 
wrote that liberté was “belitre;” while unquestion- 
ably the French Revolution was “Violence run 
forth.” Ireland was the country of the great Daniel 
R. O’Connor, a fact well known to every Erin lad; 
perhaps some folks would say that her present would- 
be potentates could no more govern her than “ten 
teapots.” Doubtless this isnot the opinion of Demo- 
cratics, but they represent such “comic trades” 
that their opinion does not count for much. More- 
over they believe in all sorts of Radical Reforms, 
such as others clearly see are “rare mad frolics.” 
Even ladies are now advocating some form or other 
of universal suffrage which their husbands, perhaps, 
would “guess a fearful ruin.” If such ladies were 
placed in a penitentiary there might be a large 
number who would sincerely recant and say, “ Nay, 
I repent it,” but for the sake of discipline they should 
not be released before receiving for punishment, 
“nine thumps.” A merciful matron would be willing, 
doubtless, to dismiss them with such an excellent 
breakfast, as would make “fat bakers,” and thereby 
impress upon them the necessity of carefully protect- 
ing all the customers of Old England, our “Golden 
Land.” 

Great Britain’s promising offspring Tasmania is 
much to be commiserated. She is said to have for- 
saken her old name of Van Diemen’s Land, as it 
sounded somewhat diabolical in origin. It is clear, 
however, that his infernal majesty will not lightly 
yield his dominion, for in Tasmania we find the 
startling announcement, “ I am Satan.” 

The above form a very representative collection of 
these forms of word-spinning. As to the value of 
such trifles in the present high pressure of life, it is 
nil; but we must never forget that a few years back 
the French Court was provided with .its official poet. 
It may be that in a short time the latter will become 
as extinct as the former. The diminution of the 
dignity and importance of the office indicates a 
general trend of opinion in that direction. Useless 
as they undoubtedly are, the manufacture of ana- 
grams calls for far more intellectual effort than the 
“missing word” eompetitions so popular a year or 
two back. The French have ever favored anagrams 
possibly, as was once said, because they are so akin 
to the national character, so brilliant and at the same 
time so absolutely impractical. In England we are 
not likely to meet a counterpart to the French lover 
who presented his bride with thirty-six anagrams on 
her name, nor in the present year of grace are we 
likely to find a woman who, in the midst of her daily 


worries, would become soon “calm in heart” as did 
one Martha Nich lson on ‘finding that her name 
revealed with almost complete accuracy this state of 


peacefulness. It would be difficult to find any play 


upon words more genuinely clever than some of the 
anagrams mentioned in this article.—Belgravia. 


PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LiviInGc Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSE? 


Hard Work Healthful. 

In these days of nervous exhaustion and premature 
break-down in health, conditions which are coming 
to be exceedingly common, there is a growing fear 
and dread of work. If the busy man finds himself 
ill, it is because he has worked too hard. If the so- 
ciety woman has a nervous headache, it is the result 
of “too hard work,”’—shopping, or some other light 
occupation. Thousands of persons drop out of im- 
portant business and official positions, suffering from 
conditions which are supposed to be due to overwork. 
It is the opinion of the writer that a very small pro- 
portion of these persons are really overworked. The 
brain and nerves will bear an enormous amount of 
work, provided the rest of the body is kept in good 
condition. 

Dr. Pye Smith maintains that “ excessive eating is 
an abuse that tends to the injury of brain workers 
more than any other cause. 

* Many active brain workers have suddenly broken 
down and fancied that it was due to brain fatigue, 
when asa matter of fact, it was due to overstuffing 
of their stomachs. The furnace connected with the 
mental machine became clogged with ashes and car- 
bon in various shapes and forms, and, as a result, 
disease came; and before the case was fully appre- 
ciated, a demoralized condition of the nervous system 
was manifested, and the prosaic cause for the col- 
lapse was suppressed under the euphemistic ‘ mental 
overwork.’ ” 


Economy in the Kitchen. 

Expensive food materials are like articles of adorn- 
ment—they are very nice if one can afford them, but 
they are not always economical. 

The difference in first cost is not, after all, so great 
as that in the preparation of the food. Nothing is 
more common than for a good piece of meat to be 
made tasteless and innutritious by being cooked too 
much or too fast. In this country people generally 
want to eat a great variety of food, and they gener- 
ally have it, but they do not always have the art of 
preparing it. Many imitate the ways of cheap res 
taurants, or try to cook many things without taking 
more time than is needed for the proper preparation 
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of one or two. They demand luxuries, and, because 
they cannot afford real luxuries, they put up with 
imitations that are both bad and unwholesome. 

Such are unable to comprehend that a dinner that 
is cheap, simple and skillfully cooked, is immeasur- 
ably better than a cheap imitation of one, which, to 
be ‘good, requires many hours of labor and much 
diversified skill. For instance, a good beef stew 
makes a satisfying dinner, and may very well take 
the place of everything else. An expert in dining 
would infinitely prefer it to a fried steak done brown, 
soggy potatoes and turnips, and a quantity of pie or 
pudding made with lard or dripping. Yet the latter 
dinner would be preferred by many people, because 
it seems to them somehow more respectable. The 
stew costs little, is thoroughly appetizing and is 
highly nutritious—that is if it is well made, and it is 
about as easy to make it well as badly.—Western 
Garden. 


The Double Chafing Dish—Quite an Improvement Over the 
Single Affair. 

The newest chafing dish is a double affair, with 
adjustable lamps. This last contrivance is a great 
improvement over all other dishes of their type. 

With these it is possible to cook a dish to the point 
of perfection, and then, laying a half-extinguisher 


CHAFING 
over the flame, keep the mixture fresh and hot for an 
hour. The dish tops are slightly perforated to let 
jut superfluous steam from the food inside—so even 
the daintiest compound need never grow thin or 
wilted. 

When, at brief notice, there must be an extra dish 
got ready for a luncheon or breakfast, the hostess 
will now order the chafing dish, and poach eggs in 
cream. The recipe calls for a chafing dish, a bowl 
half full of cream and eight or ten eggs. Into the 
cream, pepper and a tablespoonful of some good table 
sauce are stirred; then it must be brought to the 
boiling point. Here the eggs should be dropped in 
and poached in orthodox fashion, sprinkled with salt 
and served on toast. The cream thickens and clings 
to them, and the result is delicate and delicious.— 


(llustrated American. 
Maidenhair Fern Sirup. 

A queer flavoring used by the French confectioners 
is called capillaire or maidenhair fern sirup. It is 
made from the fronds of the fern, and since the plant 
is common in this section a recipe for its preparation, 
taken from an English magazine published some time 
ago, may be of value. Put the freshly gathered 
fronds, in the proportion of three ounces to a pint of 
boiling water, into a bowl which should be covered 


closely and set in a slow oven for about three hours. 
Prepare a sirup by dissolving two pounds of granu- 
lated sugar in a pint of water, stirring constantly, as 
those who have ever seen preserving done do not 
need to be told. Beat the white of an egg to a froth 
with a few ounces of cold water and stir it into the 
sirup which must be set back again over the fire. The 
instant it begins to boil and the scum to rise take it 
off and let it stand for half an hour. All the scum 
will then have come to the top and can be easily re- 
moved. Next strain the sirup through a hair sieve or 
jelly bag, put iton the fire for the third time and skim 
it as you would preserves, keeping it as clear as pos- 
sible. Add a pinch of saffron for coloring. Have 
the maidenhair tea, for so it may be called, ready 
strained and add to it a gill of orange flower water, 
which may be bought at any druggist’s. Mix this 
and your sirup well together, let them boil ten min- 
utes, then strain through a jelly bag and pour into 
some vessel from which it will be easy to transfer it 
to bottles, which must not be filled until the sirup is 
quite cold. Cork these carefully and seal. 

The sirup was first introduced as a remedy for 
rheumatic affections and for slight colds. As such, 
it is regularly prepared by French housewives, but its 
delicate flavor commended it to the confectioners, 
with whom it is now in constant demand.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Pie in Oklahoma 


A traveling scribe of the New York Sun touched 
Oklahoma on a Sunday, “as hungry as a bear,” and 
went at once in scent of a dinner, and this was what 
he found: . . . ‘The landlord came out and said 
it was late for dinner. His wife was the cook, and, 
as it was Sunday, she did not like to do any extra 
work, especially as she was wanting to go to a ghost 
dance that evening, and it was to take place at some 
distance. As I was the hungriest man in the crowd, 
[ was selected as spokesman, and I was worked up 
to the pitch of eloquence. His wife came out, and I 
appealed to her. She consented when I told her that 
that the monetary consideration was a small part of the 
situation. We were invited in, and the man and his 
wife absented themselves to prepare the fairly good 
meal. In an hour we were invited to the table. The 
linen was immaculate. We had soup, two courses of 
meat, vegetables, hot bread, delicious coffee, and pie! 
Homemade pie! I don’t know what kind of pie it 
was. I never did know and I never asked. But pie 
in Oklahoma was to us as I imagine the heavenly 
manna was to the hungry children of Israel when 
they were on a forced march. The newspaper corre- 
spondent took more than his share, and as we remon- 
strated the landlord said they had another one. If 
his wife had said that I should have embraced her, 
What a feast that was! I have attended a great 
many banquets in New York, but I never enjoyed 
one as I did that dinner. 

“When it was finished we took the landlord out 
and asked him to name his price. He returned and 
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consulted with his wife. When he appeared to us 
again he said in an apologetic manner that as it was 
Sunday, and as Mary had lost her chance of seeing 
the ghost dance to accommodate us, he would have 
to charge us about $2 a head. He might as well 
have had $5.” 


Pincushion Ideas. 


The demand for fancy pincush’ons appears end- 
less. Ingenuity is strained to the utmost to produce 
new shapes and novel decorations. To such a pass 
are inventors driven to create novelties that the 
shapes of the cushions are often utterly unsuited for 
the purpose, but so long as the article is pretty its 
use is quite a detail. Floral pincushions are the rage 
just now, and under this class the lupin certainly de- 
serves first mention. It makes quite a charming 
ornament as it hangs on the knob of a screen in the 
drawing room or on the cheval glass in the bedroom. 
It is made of small circular pieces of cream cloth, 
just tinged with color, the edges being shaped slightly 
to form the petals. The blooms are attached to a 
long central stem, which should be padded, and the 
flowers fastened loosely to this with thread, the tassel 
shape of the whole being carefully followed. A 
dainty little affair is the edelweiss pincushion. The 
flower is entirely carried out in white velvet, and 
measures about four inches across. It is uncommon, 
possibly because it is a good bit of trouble to make, 
but it is well worth both the time and the labor. The 
bulrush still holds its own among the flower cushions, 
brown velvet being employed for the head and green 
plush for the leaves and stem.—London Mail. 


THE SWEETEST SOUND. 


I’ve heard the skylark singing 
Along his Heav’nward flight, 

I’ve heard the church bells ringing 
Upon a Christmas night, 

I’ve heard the mother crooning 
Her dreamy lullaby, 

I’ve heard the saints attuning 
Their praise to Him on high, 

I’ve heard the organ swelling 
With animating sound, 

I’ve heard the fountain welling 
With laughter from the ground, 

I’ve heard the thunders rolling ° 
Adown Niagara’s hill, 

I’ve heard the goblins bowling 
Along the Kaaterskill, 

I’ve heard the north wind moaning 
Among the Norway pines, 

I’ve heard the Fauni droning 
Beneath the Apennines, 

I’ve heard the “angels” thrumming 
On harps of human make, 

I’ve heard old Nature humming 
The tune that cures all ache, 

I’ve heard—but why should I prolong 
This catalogue? For, ah! 

There is no other speech nor song 
When Baby says “ Pa-pa.” 

—John Hugh Farquhar. 


From EVerysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


GOOD RECIPES HANDY TO HAVE IN THE HOUSE. 


Table Jelly. 

To make two quarts of table jelly, take two ounces 
of gelatine, one and one-half pounds of sugar, the 
juice of four or five lemons, some orange peel, stick 
of cinnamon or other flavoring, and soak together 
for ten minutes in a pint of cold water. Add to this, 
after the gelatine is thoroughly soaked, three pints of 
boiling water, and stir until the sugar and gelatine are 
all dissolved, and then strain through a jelly-bag or 
coarse toweling. Next pour into molds and set aside 
to cool. The molds should be first wet with a little 
white of egg and water to prevent the jelly from stick- 
ing to them when turned out. It is better to make 
the jellies the day before they are used, in order 
that they may have plenty of time to harden. In 
warm weather use a little more gelatine or less water. 
A beautiful color can be given to the jelly by adding 
a small quantity of burnt sugar.—Baker’s Helper. 


Jellied Oysters. 

For this purpose select even-sized oysters, then 
prepare an aspic or savory jelly as colorless as pos- 
sible, and add in the way of seasoning some sauce or 
any addition in the way of flavor desired. Next have 
some dishes similar to butter dishes, square would be 
best. Rinse them out with cold water and half fill 
them with the aspic jelly and allow it to nearly set. 
Then place the oyster on it and fill up the dish with 
the jelly, seeing it is cold enough to be added to the 
other without dissolving it. When they are set, hold 
the bottoms in warm water for a second or over the 
top of the stove, and slide the oysters out onto a dish, 
arranging them to come between each other, or in a 
square, or an oval, or round, and garnish each oyster 
with a piece of double parsley. They are then ready 
to serve. Dry toast or a light toast soda cracker 
should be served with them. 

Game Sauce. 

Bread sauce, rightly made, is one of the best of 
sauces for roasted game, but, alas, it seldom is rightly 
made, and too often is strongly suggestive of a poul- 
tice or a pap. A common mistake is to make it too 
long before it is wanted, in which case it becomes 
pappy. Grate two ounces of stale bread and put it 
into a saucepan, with half a pint of milk, a white 
onion parboiled till tender, two ounces of butter, salt, 
white and a pinch of red pepper ; boil ten minutes and 
pass through a colander. French cooks add a gill of 
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white wine and it is sometimes made with white 
broth instead of milk. Serve in a separate dish a 
pint of fried crumbs made by crumbing fresh bread, 
basting with melted butter and browning in a very 
hot oven; take out the moment they color, drain off 
the butter and lay on kitchen paper to free them from 
grease. The brown crumbs, the white sauce and a 
bit of current jelly make a combination as pleasing 
to the eye as to the palate.—New York Herald. 


Scrambled Eggs and Scallops. 

An exceedingly nice breakfast dish is scrambled 
eggs and scallops. Let one pint of scallops simmer 
in salt water for ten minutes, turn them into a 
colander, and throw cold water over them. Break 
each scallop into halves. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a heated spider, place the spider over the 
fire and then add the prepared scallops; toss them 
around with a fork until they commence to take on 
color, then turn in half a dozen unbeaten eggs, and 
stir until they begin to set. Turn the mixture upon 
hot squares of buttered toast, scatter chopped parsley 
over the top, and serve at once. 


Popovers. 

The simplest form of popover is made with ordinary 
wheat flour. The best pastry flour is the most desir- 
able, but the best bread flour will do. Sift two cup- 
fuls of flour with half a teaspoonful of salt. Add gradu- 
ally two cupfuls of milk, and when a smooth batter 
has been obtained mix.in two eggs without separating 
the whites and yolks. Add a teaspoonful of butter, 
melted. Beat the batter thoroughly; pour it at once 
into the cups of stoneware, well buttered. Do not 
melt the butter or heat the cups, but butter the cold 
cups with unmelted butter. Do not fill the cups 
more than half full. Bake the cakes in a quick oven 
until, true to their name, they rise far above the 
edges of the cups and hang over them in a rich 
brown crust. 


A Delicious Fruit Meat. 

Select oranges with perfect skins, wipe them with 
a damp cloth, and weigh them. Peel the fruit by 
taking the skin off in quarters, and then cut it into 
straws. Cover the cut peel with hot water and let 
it cook fifteen minutes. Drain off the water and 
again cover the peel with hot water and boil until the 
straws are tender. Meanwhile put into a preserving 
kettle the weight of the fruit in granulated sugar and 
squeeze over it the juice of the orange. Put the 
kettle over the back of the fire where the sugar will 
slowly dissolve. When the liquid boils put in the 
cooked straws and boil twenty minutes. Put the peel 
into jelly glasses and when it is cold cover. 


Yankee Buckwheats. 

Do not attempt to raise buckwheat cakes in any 
way but the good old-fashioned one. Raise them 
over night with yeast. Buckwheat is too heavy a 
flour to be dealt with by any more rapid process and 
give satisfactory results. Measure the flour. To 


four cupfuls of sifted buckwheat add one scant cup- 
ful of yellow cornmeal and an even teaspoonful of 
salt. Sift these ingredients together and moisten 
them with five cupfuls of lukewarm water, or three 
cupfuls of warm water and two of milk. Add acom- 
pressed yeast cake melted in half a cupful of luke- 
warm water. Stir the liquid gradually into the dry 
ingredients, beating the batter hard. It would be 
fatal to success to throw all the liquid in at once or 
to attempt to mix the dry ingredients into the liquid. 
This seems to be an error that no sensible person 
would be likely to make, yet it is exactly what the 
majority of inexperienced cooks do, and they after- 
wards spend the greatest pains beating out the lumps 
they have thus created. 

Let the buckwheat batter stand for at least twelve 
hours to lighten. It will do no harm if it stands 
fourteen. In the morning just before baking the 
cakes, stir an even teaspoonful of soda into a quarter 
of a cupful of milk, and pour it into the batter. Beat 
the batter just enough to mix in the soda; it will rise 
in a froth. Fry one of the cakes in a smoking hot 
griddle ; if it is too thick, add a little more milk to 
the batter. Each cake should be about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness. Some buckwheat thickens 
more than others.—New York Press. 


Mrs. McKee's Pecan Cake. 

Mrs. McKee, daughter of ex-President Harrison, 
makes pecan cake according to the following recipe: 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a stiff froth ; then beat 
together a cupful of butter and two of sugar, and 
beat in a little of the egg. Add a cupful of flour, half 
a cupful of sweet milk and another cupful of flour 
mixed with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; then 
add the remainder of the eggs. To make the filling 
and icing chop two cupfuls of nuts and soak them in 
grated pineapple, and stir them into the whites of 
six eggs, beaten stiff with powdered sugar. Put the 
whole pecan kernels over the top of the cake while 
the icing is soft. 


Giblets as Served Abroad. 

Giblets are quite worthy of careful prepara- 
tion and make a hearty and nourishing dish. 
The famous Gouffe has written a very good recipe 
for the same. Choose a good set of giblets, scald 
them two or three minutes, singe and clean them 
thoroughly, cut the neck and gizzard each in four, 
the pinions and legs eachin two pieces, cut into neat 
pieces one-half pound of good streaky bacon, fry 
them in an ounce of butter till slightly brown, take 
them out and put them aside to keep warm. Put the 
giblets into the same stewpan in which the bacon 
has been browned, with butter, salt and pepper. 
When they are brown, dredge some flour over them, 
add some water, stir the contents till they boil, add 
the bacon, a bunch of sweet herbs, turnips—cut 
round and oblong—and some onions, which latter 
should previously have been browned in butter. 
Half an hour before serving put in about a dozen 
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potatoes, peeled, put in the liver only about ten 
minutes before serving, or it would be overdone and 
crumbled. These materials should boil together 
about an hour, then remove the bouquet, skim off 
the fat, put the giblets in the center of the dish, 
arrange the vegetables all around, pour the gravy 
over the whole and serve very hot. 


A correspondent (W. L. H., of Manistee, Mich.), 
.in lieu of the poems which formed the controversy 
between the knights of the homeopathic and allo- 
pathic schools nearly fifty years ago, and for which 
we asked, has sent an amusing effort of an allopathic 
genius to give a receipt for homeopathic broth. Of 
course he fails, as disciples of his school often do in 
more ways than one, but his conception of the method 
of his opponents may amuse some of our readers: 


HOMEOPATHIC BroruH. 


Take a robin’s leg, 

(Mind) the drumstick merely ; 
Put it ina tub 

Filled with water nearly; 


Set it out of doors, 
In a place that’s shady ; 
Let it stand a week, 
(Three days for a lady) ; 


Dip a spoonful in 
To a five-pail kettle ; 
It should be of tin, 
perhaps, bell-metal ; 


Fill the kettle up, 
Put it in a boiling; 
Skim the liquor well, 
To prevent its oiling; 


For thickening and for salt, 
Take of rice one kernel; 
Use, to light the fire, 
Any but our journal. 


Let the liquor boil 

Half an hour—no longer: 
(If it’s fora man, 

You can make it stronger). 


Should you now desire 
That the soup be flavory, 
Stir it once around 
With a stick of savory. 


If of thyme you choose, 
Just to put a snatch in; 
’Twill be flavored fine 
If you dip your watch in. 


When the broth is done, 
Set it out and jell it; 

Then, three times a day 
Let the patient smell it. 


THE perfect loveliness of a woman’s countenance can 
only consist in that majestic peace which is founded in 
the memory of happy and useful years, full of sweet 
records,—John Ruskin. 


COOKING AND CARVING A ROAST OF BEEF. 
ESPAIR was written on his face when he 
entered a butcher’s shop and called the 
proprietor to one side. ‘ Look ahere,” he 
said, “ I’ve been married for twelve years, 
and my family insists on having roast beef at least 
twice a week. We have had it on an average as often 
as that for the whole twelve years, and every time we 
have had it the recording angel has had to work 
overtime to get down the record of the remarks I am 
forced to make when I have to carve it. Why, it’s a 
fact I often stay away from home and go to a restau- 
rant and pay a dollar or two for a dinner in days I 
know there is roast beef waiting forme. Now, what 
I want to know is whether there is any possibility of 
getting a prime rib roast that can be carved without 
cuss words.” 

Here the butcher laughed immoderately. 
customer blushed and got angry. 

“Tt aint a laughing matter,” he thundered. 

“Of course it aint,” said the butcher, “but you're 
the third man that has told mea story like that to- 
day, and I get ’em every day. It’s the easiest thing 
in the world. Now, look here; let me fix you 
roast.” He pulled a side of beef from the ice box 
and cut off two ribs. ‘“That’s exactly the kind ot 
roast you get, isn’t it?” 

“That’s it,” said the customer. 

** Now watch,” said the butcher. “Have you 
butcher cut off the ends of the ribs like this,” and he 
cut off about four inches of rib ends, leaving the lean 
eye of the meat and a very little fat on the small end 
“Now,” he went on, “have him break the bones in 
this big piece about half way up, so,” and he cut tie 
rib bones about half way up. ‘“ Now, you see, your 
roast will set flatin the pan and flat on the plate after 
it is roasted. Let it set bone side down. Instead of 
carving sideways, now with the knife flat you hold 
your beef with the fork bone side down and cut oft 
the side of the piece. Do you understand? You 
have been used to having your beef on the plate the 
other way and slicing it from the top, haven’t you?” 
The man said he had. “Well, that’s your mistake,” 
continued the butcher. “ That's the mistake that 
most people make. The butcher sends the roast with 
the ends of the bones broken, but not cut off, and 
your cook roasts the whole thing. .The ends that 
I have cut off are utterly worthless for roasting; but 
they are the very finest bones that you can get for 
soup stock. They’ll make a soup stock that'll make 
your hair grow, and you have been wasting them for 
twelve years.” 

The man took his roast and departed, and the 
butcher remarked that there wasn’t anything in the 
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world, so far as he knew, about which there was as 
much ignorance as there was about fixing a prime rib 
roast for easy cooking and carving.—New York Sun. 


MID-WINTER KITCHEN MARKETING IN NEW 
YORK. 

A hasty glance at the retail price of kitchen sup- 
plies in the January New York markets shows what 
“eating to live” means in the great American 
metropolis. 

GAME. 

Saddle of venison, 28 cents a pound; canvas-back 
ducks, $4.00 to $500 a pair; black head ducks, 75 
cents a pair ; roasting turkeys, 16 to 18 cents a pound : 
boiling turkeys, 15 cents a pound; Rhode Island 
turkeys, 28 cents; Philadelphia fowl, 14 cents ; state 
fowl, 12 cents; Philadelphia roasting chickens, 20 
cents ; state roasting chickens, 17 cents; Philadelphia 
broiling chickens, $1.50 a pair; state broilers, $1.25 a 
pair; breakfast broilers, 15 cents a pound; spring 
ducklings, 20 cents; wild mongrel geese, 35 cents; 
Philadelphia capons, 25 cents; western capons, 20 
cents; redbirds, $1.25 a dozen; blackbirds, 40 cents 
a dozen ; golden plover, $3.50 a dozen ; quail, $275 a 
dozen; Philadelphia white squabs, $2.50. 

FRUIT. 

Florida strawberries, 80 cents a box; hot house 
strawberries, $1.70 a cupful, and a small cupful at 
that; Malaga grapes, 40 cents a pound; grape fruit, 
15 to 25 cents each; pineapples, 20 to 75 cents each ; 
Concord grapes, 40 cents a basket; Madeira grapes, 
50 cents a basket; black Hamburg grapes, $1 50 a 
pound; Catawba grapes, 25 cents a small basket; 
yellow bananas, 25 cents a dozen; cocoanuts, 10 to 
20 cents each; tangerine and mandarin oranges 65 
to 75 cents a dozen; Jamaica oranges, 40 to 60 cents 
a dozen; naval oranges, 80 cents; lady apples, 30 
cents a quart; Northern spies, 36 cents a dozen; 
Spitzenbergs, 40 cents a dozen ; bellflowers, 30 cents 
a dozen; cooking apples, 12 cents a quart. 

FISH. 

Florida buck shad, 60 cents each; Florida roe 
shad, $1.25 each; green smelts, 15 cents a pound; 
sea bass from 18 to 22 cents; frozen salmon trout, 12 
cents ; small weakfish from 12 to 16 cents; scallops 
from $1.25 to $1.60 a gallon; frogs’ legs, 75 cents a 
pound ; oyster crabs, 12 cents an ounce; black bass, 
18 cents ; large bluefish, 12% cents; market codfish, 
8 cents; live codfish, 12 cents; flounders, 8 cents; 
fresh frozen mackerel, 30 cents each; haddock, 8 
cents a pound; lobsters from 16 to 18 cents ; pickerel, 
15 cents; Western salmon, 30 cents; Southern 
Spanish mackerel, 30 cents. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery, from 75 cents to $1.50 a dozen; red, white 
and Savoy cabbage, from 12 to 15 cents a head; 
cauliflower, 40 cents a head; cucumbers, 8 cents 
each ; eggplant, from 12 to 30 cents each; green and 
brown kale, 12 cents a quart; mushrooms, $1.00 a 


pound; white, red and yellow onions, 10 to 25 cents a 
quart, Spanish onions, 8 cents each; okra, 40 cents 
a hundred ; parsley, 8 cents a bunch; Long Island 
potatoes, 8 cents a quart; state potatoes, 9 cents a 
quart ; sweet potatoes, 12 cents a quart; Boston let- 
tuce, 7 cents a head. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 


Best creamery, 24 cents a pound; good dairy but- 
ter, 20 cents a pound; cooking butter, 14 cents a 
pound; Western eggs, from 18 to 20 cents a dozen; 
Long Island eggs, 36 cents a dozen. 


Yekl. 


YEKL. A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Cahan. 
Cloth, 16mo, stained top, uncut edges, 190 pages. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author has studied a new class in the lower 
life of New York, and presents the Russian Jew in a 
novel of little general interest. A study has evi- 
dently been made of the dialect and customs of the 
people, so that some degree of success is attained in 
presenting their peculiarities. But the character 
study becomes monotonous as it spreads through 
chapter after chapter, with all of the dialogue—and 
the book is mostly dialogue—in the same uncouth 


jargon. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
A Court INTRIGUE. By Basil Thompson. No. 201. Paper, 

286 pages, 50 cents. 

The ‘‘ court” in question was a very peculiar one; so 
peculiar, in fact, that the zest with which the reader will 
follow the developments of the ‘‘ intrigue ” ought not to be 
anticipated. The novel is well written, and has an attrac- 
tion in that it enters a new and peculiar field for the 
romancer. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. By George Paston, author of 
“ A Modern Amazon,” etc. No. 208. Paper, 289 pages. 
“The Career of Candida’’ is a strong, intensely inter- 

esting story, dealing with human loves and weak- 

nesses in an unsparing yet modest way, getting very close 
to human nature, and drawing some admirable pictures of 
scenes which, alas, are too true to the life. 


MASTER ARDICK, BUCCANEER. By F. H. Costello. No. 204. 
Paper, 311 pages; 50 cents. 
A story of adventure, thrilling enough to suit the most 
exacting, the scenes of which are laid a couple of centuries 
ago. 


McLEop oF THE CAMERONS. By M. Hamilton. No. 207. 
Paper, 354 pages. : 

THE InTRIGUERS. By John D. Barry. No. 203. Paper, 295 
pages; 50 cents. 
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only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
DEAD AND ALIVE, 
Listed in Cognomen, Pseudonym, Synonym and Soubriquet. 


The following anagram is composed of the names of 
100 Real Names, Synonyms, Nom-de-plumes, etc., a study 
of which is sure to prove a worthy and profitable method 
of cultivating the mind of everyone who will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Who will win the prizes offered 
for correct lists? 

PrizE Puzzve. 
416.—MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


. Ripe hand log. 40. O who leave mint. 
. Ah! never wet rat. 41. Hear to what men. 
. Held tire. 42. M’am e’en rag lady. 
. Cut her eels. 43. Come fly firm Sal. 
. Me shot cat. 44. Sea bays end luck. 
. Try her meek arm. 45. Its tell tiers. 
. Cob mid drum spires. 46. Hear try Bob B. 
. Sure Ma spins pins. 47. Y. jeer gay land. 
. We win brick mails. . Leak fled to hay. 
. J. R. Y. my bell. . Can U. yell? 
. Tell tip tub truce. . Than noon time hem. 
. O do fan slyly. . Oso many lambs. 
. May B. led chat. . Dan Z sure as valid. 
. Whiz Z curl time ant. - Lo! cut more brush chips. 
. Mary thank on. . Fie! pass lean quail bone. 
. Oh there for hoe hut. 55- Ah! !oe H. past H. 
. Me hand mat. . Fount has gone. 
. John’s tale, Due a bush. - Hear tend meet thought 
. H. feast white files. grief. 
. That U dude rule fight. . Eh, free light blind time. 
. Day lot heel vim. . Mop hand Jen H. 
. Tear bland mile. . Yet he quote Fan hem. 
. Did hen suck horn. . Mind hart strays. 
. I stole rat. . Ye glow our many matter. 
. Quiver to an ice. . O heap gun days. 
. Tip he slips home. . H. Bell most slay his foe. 
. Her bean men told. . An’ rode gay Hurd. 
. Hush hide tiled bat. . Sure first go a lame roll. 
. Ha! mean hop pattern. - Yet I shall roam in claw. 
Ned buzz a hen car. . Then few joke this G. 
31. So been rag. U. muse, grin or rove. 
32. I cry at this for these. . Lu quail lie on in lake. 
33- Jill get cake rink hat. - Oh I dry lock. 
34- Carl H. free hot boats. . Fondle rider. 
35. I think one man set harm. 73. Them mule torn bag. 
36. The stony mine fad. . Sir Jo said a cut. 
37. When Mae won't. . Grow in steer sail fees. 
38. Thou mean mind float on. 76. Ah! till nine ones dined. 
39. Ah mend foot sale. 77. M. do in cues. 


. Gain bee carry found fee. 

. Zeal bars Z. H. 

. Yes, vie fond D. Berry. . Pet be toll pie. 

- Tell P. pry toy. . Soon Jas. thou fun hen. 

. But F. hug kind home cake. 94. Till mean ink hem. 

. Try mock mute. . Sin slay got blend. 

. O shot fail sled a car. . Yer pet pearl. 

. C. fry fun air ham cheese. 97. M. S. fits fume. 

. Foe herbs did boat. . C. purer dim pen. 
87. Coin buys H. B. thar. . Lo! all hark O. 

. Me horn joys H. . Fay’s cured her fan chair. 
$9. Holt turn cam chase. 


. Mat H. did stave lips. 
. H. do Lorder lamb but. 


Five Prizes will be awarded to the successful contestants, as 
follows : 

First Prize, ‘‘ Webster’s International Dictionary,” bound 
in full Turkey Morocco, with gilt edges—unsurpassed for rich 
and substantial elegance. This work is invaluable in the 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, professional man and 
self educator. Goop HousEKEEPING follows Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary in spelling, pronunciation and definitions. 

Second Prize, “ Our First Century,” being a Popular Descrip- 
tive Portraiture of the One Hundred Great and Memorable 
Events of Perpetual Interest in the History of Our Country. 
This is a royal octavo Volume of over 1,000 pages, with 969 
illustrations on wood. 

Third Prize, Five bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fourth Prize, Two bound Volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Fifth Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page v 
must be signed and firmly attached to the first sheet of each list 
entered in competition for the above prizes, or it will not be con- 
sidered. A simple enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as 
the answers, passing through several hands, are liable to be 
disarranged. 

Competition closes Saturday, March 13, at 6 p. m. An- 
swers mailed after that date and hour will be disqualified. The 
postmarks on the envelopes will govern the decision as to com- 
pliance with this rule. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
414.—MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE AND 
NOTIONS. 

The ‘‘Men and Women of Note and Notions” Ana- 
gram, published in the December number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, attracted wide attention, notwithstanding the 
fact that it came at the holiday season, when ‘‘ everybody 
was busy.” It was also somewhat formidable from the 
extended list of 200 names which it carried; so that it is 
not remarkable that only a few absolutely correct returns 
were received in the multitude of communications with 
which the Committee of Award struggled during the clos- 
ing days of the contest. The list of Honorable Mention 
really ought to be made much longer, but sometimes good 
will must be circumscribed by the space available. The 
prizes have been awarded as follows: 

First Prize—Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Litera- 
ture and Antiquities—to Miss Edith M. Ramage, 233 
Walnut street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Second Prize—A Handsome Library or Parlor Lamp— 
Will F. Wilder, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Third Prize—Five Bound Volumes of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING— Mrs, Dansing Lee Porter, 1217 Hinman avenue, 
Evanston, II. 
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Fourth Prize—Two Bound Volumes of Goop HousE- 


KEEPING—Daniel A. Williams, New Haven, N. Y. 


Fifth Prize—One year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 


KEEPING—Mrs. M. E. Laws, Bedford, Mass. 


. Nay frowns grew well to 
hold H. 
. Turn robbers. 
. Pa real lad gone. 
. Helen, world loves lime. 
. Role rail mice. 
Each miry clay. 
. I mat coy oats, Lula. 
. Bran wheat terms D. 
. Hal has come, aid Trilby. 
. Lone wick is ill. 
. Joy alarms men, eh? 
. Laden crew fails R. 
3. Tom thaws under home. 
. Sail cob ring band. 
5. He begs cold red crack tar. 
. Only a deacon. 
. Dread lean ax sum. 
Pear glen spire. 
9. Buy son’s hat, Nan. 
. Ray N. Roper. 
. I gum oe’r a deer rug. 
Oh, H. G. four calm rose 
buds. 
. O, Llet egg ore. 
. John L. then use nack. 
3. Hard H. gird rage. 
. Mr. has had toy. 
We ran battles. 
3. When for tier, thin eagle J. 
. Lady N. note ferns. 
Man in cab or hall. 
. Did I rail calm hay. 
. Stop harm in L. 
. O, can both jars Jo. 
. Can in cars, F. O. B. 
. O, leap noon bean trap. 
. O, we are the birch trees. 
. Dover too lose there. 
38. N. lower ill cat. 
. cope wall rim W. 
. M. lower rill cove. 
. Jenny H. rod D. 
2, Rain can lame. 
3. Neely he cry burn urn. 
. I want big hilt hoe, marm. 
5. R. hay menders herb crew. 
. Cars held skein C. 
7. Kid sang go wait glue. 
3. Sell sheet pine. 
. tan tape. 
A hinge, all come. 
. A vail more merry. 
52. Bah! N. nun Joy, 
33. Think Fan move mode 
there. 
34. Roy R. L. Bond. 
55. Heed C. men way cup. 
Jen frees shop of J. 
7. Sam’l M. cry Millie wink. 
. O story hurt bee. 
59. R. S. never minds calm calf. 
. Let her rush harp racks V. 
. U. G.I feel need. 
. Yore stork core E. 
63. Drawn glean. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Robert Burns. 

Edgar Allan Poe. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Marie Corelli. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 

Louisa May Alcott. 
Brander Matthews. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Wilkie Collins. 

Mary Jane Holmes. 
Frances E. Willard. 


Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 


Cardinal Gibbons. 
Charles Egbert Craddock. 
A. Conan Doyle. 
Alexander Dumas. 

Agnes Repplier. 

Susan B. Anthony. 

Nora Perry. 

George Du Maurier. 


Duchess of Marlborough. 
George Eliot. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 

H. Rider Haggard. 
Thomas Hardy. 

Walter Besant. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Lydia Maria Child. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

John Jacob Astor. 
Francis Bacon. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Will Carleton. 

William Cowper. 

Oliver Cromwell. 

John Dryden. 

Ian Maclaren. 

Henry Cuyler Bunner. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Charles Dickens. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Leslie Stephen. 

Adelina Patti. 

Michael Angelo. 

Mary A. Livermore. 
John Bunyan. 


Eve the Mother of Mankind. 


Lord Byron. 

Chauncey M. Depew. 
Joseph Jefferson. 

Mrs. William McKinley. 
Robert Southey. 

Mrs. Frances M. Cleveland. 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
Eugene Field. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 

Andrew Lang. 


64. A mail or a rap. 


65 


66. 
67. 


. [love not burs on trees S. 
Only lone hat port. 

Pa Drew rode. 

. La! merry draw K. 

. If gales jar mead. 

. Torn but for Le. 


. Ezra Cline the lone. 


. Sing with me care deck. 
. G. S. Mary’s less turns. 


. Hey, let I win. 
. Can Boyer get hold. 


. Nan ark ham. 


77- Kneel heel L. R. 
. Lame oil Ez. 
. Lor Burt! bet world ten- 


der way. 


. Farm packs ran in. 


. Carver delve long. 
. Dr. rush my M. W. harp. 
. Ran hard gas. 
I calmly whine wit. 
. Say L. we had render curl. 


. Vil mild harm blew trains. 


. Lacks a new cheer. 


88. Learn day game M. 


. Rig brims, Nan man wins 
jelly. 


. U. glad joy. 


. Whole maps lend roar. 
. Ted R. deer veal wheat. 
Ila I. our moose lap. 


. Heard hen strut. 
. Wins like army. 


. Jen R. Ford lock heel. 
. An morn’s ready. 
. Millie M. wink clay. 


. Jones’ water heart. 


. Ghost ran Jew in rent. 
. L. Yale land. 
. I was mill or rim. 
. T lure a jam drug. 
. Jim Rice blew most hay. 
. Dr. mar chip tint jar. 
. Wit car rests lot. 
. V. win in his tar gong. 
. Lame beam mad. 
Join an glee. 


. Can pile her bows. 
. Let C. root grow. 
. That bent his post J. 


. Le chat ax tier. 

. H. lag chin gun. 

. Lo! let sea pup hat. 

. Begin L. win in manly jars. 

. S. P. Hill sue that pet 
zebra. 

. Win thy red mats. 

. That R. beer. 

. Dr. Guy dark in lip. 

. Torn L. my bran bats. 

. Rob got me stammer art. 

. For I can warm ford. 

. Rare bail, Mae. 

. R. Horn mars tour bins. 

. I warm tank. 

. Jim Porter on pang. 

. While men slow N. 

. How Kane ran jam. 

. Good sun, I scale. 

. Torn Bob R. grew in. 


Maria Parloa. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Anthony Trollope. 
Edward P. Roe. 

Dr. Mary Walker. 
James A. Garfield. 
Robert Fulton. 
Caroline Lee Hentz. 
Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant. 
Eli Whitney. 

Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Mark Hanna. 

Helen Keller. 

Emile Zola. 


Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton. 


Francis Parkman. 

Grover Cleveland. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Sarah Grand. 

William C. Whitney. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt. 
Ciarence Hawkes. 

Mary Magdalene. 


Mrs. William Jennings Bryan. 
Jay Gould. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Maria Louise Pool. 
Ruth and Esther. 

Mary E. Wilkins. 

John D. Rockefeller. 
Mary Anderson. 
William McKinley. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
John Strange Winter. 
Edna Lyall. 

William Morris. 

Julia Magruder. 

James Whitcomb Riley. 
Martin J. Pritchard. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Washington Irving. 
Madame Melba. 

Jean Ingelow. 

Bishop Lawrence. 
Roger Wolcott. 

St. John the Baptist. 
Celia Thaxter. 

Li Hung Chang. 

The Apostle Paul. 
William Jennings Bryan. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Bret Harte. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Mrs. Lyman Abbott. 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome. 
F. Marion Crawford. 
Amelia E. Barr. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Mark Twain. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Helen M. Winslow. 
John Wanamaker. 
Susan Coolidge. 

Robert Browning. 
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. Nora ran ham lid. Marion Harland. 

. Bert T. word jig. J. T. Trowbridge. 

. Oh! knit pin moss F. H. F. Hopkinson Smith. 

. Mag Day, M. D. repose. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

. Not fort cranks, K. Frank R. Stockton. 

. K. there thou with zebra. Hezekiah Butterworth. 

. Yes ran my lent H. Henry M. Stanley. 

. Zither Bert lit worn bean 

bag. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
. Heard lean cob payice. Alice and Phoebe Carey. 
. Seen clear bank men F. Frances Anne Kemble. 

. Call coy rum. Lucy Larcom. 

. Ha! Jim or nine barns. Benjamin Harrison. 

. Cease pink rig, Wade. Ignace Paderewski. 

. Glee yearn were lag. General A. W. Greeley. 
. L.N. J. ney din. Jenny Lind. 

. For man’s toy cues E. Q. Mary, Queen of Scots. 

. Mere meek Jo or J. Jerome K. Jerome. 

. O Jip hail sun shop. John Philip Sousa. 

. Ice has fail men. Felicia Hemans. 

. Jolt him now. John Milton. 

Term rage mar hat. Margaret Mather. 

. Lor! dim vile ghost. Oliver Goldsmith. 

. Ihunt meals nod cool rule. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
. O tug choir V. Victor Hugo. 

Cone quiver at I. Queen Victoria. 

. I,sir, don’t stab great Lee. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
. Sang with not a harm. Martha Washington. 

. La! got him lain. Gail Hamilton. 

. Move her in roll tile. Olive Thorne Miller. 

. A cage rug rail. Grace Aguilar. 

. When grain goestoG. George Washington. 

. He coat vat ten. Octave Thanet. 

. A mound am as glad. Amanda M. Douglas. 

. Star me ten rag gears. Margaret E. Sangster. 

. M. D. my horned urn. Henry Drummond. 

. Ream rib J. J. M. Barrie. 

. We kiss a real pale him. William Shakespeare. 

. Lead relics hang very far. Frances Ridley Havergal. 
. Gives banded car, chair. Rebecca Harding Davis. 
. How ail rude jaw. Julia Ward Howe. 

. C. Stocker, R. T. S. R. Crockett. 

. Raise live me. Amelie Rives. 

. Ben runs lone car whale 

rings. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
. Tan June sea. Jane Austen. 

. Both later cornet. Charlotte Bronte. 

. Secret ghost fun nor band. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
. As deer gong. George Sand. 

. Can for Jo A. Joan of Arc. 

. Dare get lard man. Margaret Deland. 

. La! form coy hot lake. Mary Hallock Foote. 

. Why do Tom gild. Dwight L. Moody. 

. Blew nail, I turn my call. William Cullen Bryant. 
. [hear tame tar ruin. Harriet Martineau. 

. Ha! so my pie. Sophie May. 

. Let toy yarn home crag. Charlotte Mary Yonge. 

. Net, seen rat bard. Anne Bradstreet. 

. First that poor freed 

corps. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
. Ah! was farmers’ load. Sarah Flower Adams. 

. Ho now red pan hay J. John Howard Payne. 

. New luck calls boy, let. Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

. Why to mar it. Mary Howitt. 

. Rare hand bite race. Beatrice Harraden. 

. Hie tallen zebra lakes. Elizabeth Akers Allen. 

. Isa dark vein day. ~ Ira David Sankey. 

. Lo! H. fine glee can’t 

grin. Florence Nightingale. 

. Heard barn rats. Sara Bernhardt. 

. | like nine tall war harps. Nathaniel Parker Willis. 


199. Long ton hailstorm B. B. Mrs. Ballington Booth. 
200. A calm hour amid kin. Dinah Maria Mulock. 


Honorable Mention. 


Mrs. E. J. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

C. R. Lane, Worcester, Mass. 

Clara P. Searle, Greenwich, Ct. 

Mrs. J. B. Colvin, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Eleanor Vanhorne, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ada T. Woods, Hudson, Mass. 

Jennie M. Bruff, Rochester, N. Y. 

Marion T. Hobbs, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs William Evans, Cambridgeport, Mass 
Miss Pearl G. Clark, Ottawa, Kan. 

C. M. Leroy, New York City. 

Mrs. Ina R. Hartog, New Haven, Ct. 

Mrs. D. E. Waid, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss H. E. Gibson, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Mrs. William E. Andrews, Thorndike, Mass. 
Liliian Budd, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. W. B. Carpenter, Woonsocket, R. I. 
A. L. Crandall, Norwich, Ct. 

E. C. Dempsey, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Mrs. W. W. Daves, Cartersville, Ga. 


BY THE FIRE. 
My wife is knitting by the fire. 
Without, the storm grows louder and higher; 
The lone great night is all one roar. 
Some one is wailing at the door, 
Some one is tapping at the pane. 
A sudden patter of steely rain, 
The voice of the wind like the cry of the sea, 
And the message is mine, and the word is to me. 


My wife is knitting tranquilly. 


A moment’s lull: who sighs so deep? 
Is’t nothing but the eaves that weep? 
A woman’s tears can fall as fast. 
Long miles away I hear the blast ; 
The curtain sway, and ope and close. 
Was it a face like a white rose 

There at the window, or the moon ? 
Gone—gone—O love, I follow soon. 
But ah, thou sleepest by the sea. 


Slower the flashing needles flee. 


The wind returns from his bootless quest 

In tenfold fury and unrest. 

He roars with rage, he shrieks with spite, 
Like a drunken giant he buffets the night. 
Yet over his shouts that shatter the sky, 

I hear an infant’s piteous cry. 

The long-drawn wail, thin, keen and clear; 
The sound it breaks my heart to hear. 

— Woman, the child, say, where is she? 
The knitting sinks upon her knee. 


And like a cataract pours the rain. 
So many tears and all in vain; 
Kisses so few, so many tears. 
And they are dead, these twenty years 
Mother and child, I see them stand, 
Mother and child, at God’s right hand. 
Their eyes burn through me—God, I pray 
Judge me, and let me pass away 
Out of their sight—Oh God, give ear. 
I did not call; you dreamt it, dear. 
— Herbert E. Clarke. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY, 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow] 
edged merit and high position 1n their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness. but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 


favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary month ly 


notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


THE GARDEN OF PEACE. 

Goop HousEKEEPING for the present month has 
sampled generously the more notable recently pub- 
lished books in its particular field. The garden is so 
much and so truly and rightly a part of the home in 
its best sense, that no apology will be asked for the 
liberal extracts given from “ The Garden of Peace” 
—what all gardens should be, by the way. It would 
seem an impossibility that anyone reading of this 
“Garden of Peace” should not feel impelled to culti 
vate something quite in the same line; and let us 
hope that to all there may come an equal measure of 
success and enjoyment. 


“Miss Hetty’s Surprise” is the title of a story 
which will elicit more than usual interest, and is 
certain to be doubly pleasing on the ground of “ end- 
ing well.” It is from the pen of Addie S. Chenoweth, 
and has the sparkling New England flavor, which 
most readers enjoy. Its opening deals with the semi- 
monthly of the Highfield sewing-society; but later 
on the heroine —or one of the heroines—drives away 
in the evening dusk with Farmer Ladd on a mission 
of mercy which develops an occasion of joy. 


The world-wide fame of the Boston Cooking 
School will give universal interest to the article 
which presents generous extracts from the cookbook 


recently sent forth by the talented principal of that 
school. Quite a few of the recipes in which the 
volume is so rich are given, and many readers will be 
glad to make trial of some of them, in the interest of 
their own tables. 


Then in compact form, we have an illustrated 
description of “A Handsome Rug for Baby’s Use,” 
which is contributed by Frances H. Perry, and cer- 
tainly looks very attractive in the picture. 


The article in the “Household Insects” series 
deals with “Clothes Moths,” always an interesting 
subject to the housewife—especially when “ at her 
wits’ end” in dealing with the pests. 


Maria E. Chandler contributes the sixth paper in 
her series on “ Practical Cooking,” quoting from 
her “cookbook in manuscript,” and the instructions, 
with the accompanying recipes, will be found very 
helpful. 


There is another paper in “The Table” series, by 
Mrs. Arthur Stanley. This relates to “ Dainty and 
Delicacy,” and in addition to some practical sugges- 
tions contributes a generous quota of recipes. 


“My Neighbor Over the Way,” by Martha Dean, 
tells of a small woman who accomplishes a great deal 
without being over busy, largely because she is 
economical and systematic. 


A new and bright evening entertainment is de- 
scribed by Florence H. Harkins, and is designated 


“The Game of ’Points.’ 


There is the usual wealth in the departments, an 
attractive Anagram, and in every way a good and 
helpful “feast,” touching about all sides and phases 
of the home life. 


The original verse is led by the frontispiece, 
“Living Pictures,” by Clark W. Bryan, followed by 
“The Queen of Home,” by Harriet M. Bolman. 
Sprinkled through the pages will be found: “The 
Brook of Truth,” by Laura Dunbar; “Storm and 
Sunshine,” by Maria B. H. Hazen; ‘Go Thy Way.” 
by Clark W. Bryan; “ How to Polish Silver,” by 
Margaret Prescott; “Winter,” by M. K. Sherman; 
“In Meditation,” by John Wentworth; and “ At the 
End of Life’s Journey,” by Clark W. Bryan. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


PAUL AT ATHENS. 


Greece! hear that joyful sound, 
A stranger’s voice upon thy sacred hill, 
Whose tones shall bid the slumbering nations round 
Wake with convulsive thrill. 
Athenians! gather there; he brings you words 
brighter than all your boasted lore affords. 


He brings you news of One 
Above Olympian Jove; One in whose light 
Your gods shall fade like stars before the sun; 
On your bewildered night 
That unknown God, of whom ye darkly dream, 
In ajl his burning radiance shall beam. 


Behold, he bids you rise 
From your dark worship at that idol shrine; 
He points to Him who reared your starry skies, 
And bade your Pheebus shine. 
Lift up your souls from where in dust you bow; 
The God of gods commands your homage now. 


But brighter tidings still! 
He tells of One whose precious blood was spilt 
In lavish streams upon J udea’s hill, 
A ransom for your guilt ; 
Who triumphed o’er the grave and broke its chain; 
Who conquered death and hell, and rose again. 


Sages of Greece! come near— 
Spirits of daring thought and giant mold. 
Ye questioners of Time and Nature, hear 
Mysteries before untold! 
Immortal life revealed! light for which ye 
Have tasked in vain your proud philosphy. 


Searchers for some first cause 
’Mid doubt and darkness—lo! he points to One 
Where all your vaunted reason, lost, must pause, 
And faint to think upon— 
That was from everlasting, that shall be 
To everlasting still, eternally. 


Ye followers of Him 
Who deemed his soul a spark of Deity! 
Your fancies fade, your master’s dreams grow dim 
To this reality. 
Stoic! unbend that brow, drink in that sound! 
Sceptic! dispel those doubts, the Truth is found. 


Greece ! though thy sculptured walls 
Have with thy triumphs and thy glories rung, 
And through thy temples and thy pillared halls 
Immortal poets sung, 
No sounds like these have rent your startled air; 
They open realms of light, and bid you enter there. 
—Anne C., Lynch. 


JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 


Though Heaven above be dark, 
And ocean stormy, still his love and might 
Are with the inmates of that little bark ; 
And, in the fourth watch of that fearful night, 
A Heavenly form, arrayed in vestments bright, 


Treads with unfaltering feet the billowy tide, 

The moon has risen, and sheds her silvery light 

Full on that form, which towards them seems to glide 
As if the winds to chain, and all their fears to chide. 


Can it be human? One of mortal mold 

Could walk not thus the waves in majesty. 

Fear strikes the timid, awe o’ercomes the bold, 

As, underneath that shadowy, moonlit sky, 

The glorious vision silently draws nigh, 

Shining more brightly from surrounding shade. 

“Tt is a spirit!” in their fear they cry. 

Soon does their Master’s voice those fears upbraid ; 
“Be of good cheer,” he says: “’tis I: be not afraid.” 


Peter goes forth to meet him; but the sound 

E’en of the sinking tempest’s lingering breath, 

The clouds of night yet darkly hovering round, 

The parting waves his only path beneath, 

Recail to him but images of death, 

And fear had sunk him; but, with outstretched hand, 

His Lord exclaims, “ O thou of little faith! 

Why didst thou doubt?” His hope and faith expand, 

And by his Master’s side he walks as on dry land. 
—Barton. 


TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


And where stands Ephesus, in days gone by 

Pride of the East, Ionia’s radiant eye, 

Boasting the shrine to famed Diana reared, 

Earth’s wonder called, that myriad hearts revered ? 

No street we tread, but climb a grass-grown mound— 
What! is this Ephesus that moulders round? 

The embattled walls that swept o’er Lepre’s side, 

To snapeless ruin crushed, have stooped their pride ; 
Where stood that early church Paul loved so well, 

No cross, no tomb, no stone remains to tell. 

Diana's fane that, glassed in depths below, 

From bronze and silver cast a starry glow, 

With statues, colonnades, and courts apart, 

And porphyry pillars, each the pride of art— 

Have Time’s stern scythe, man’s rage, and flood and fire, 
Left naught for curious pilgrims to admire? 

A few poor footsteps now may cross the shrine, 

Cell, long arcade, high altar, all supine ; 

Bound with thick ivy, broken columns lie, 

Through low rent arches winds of evening sigh. 
Rough brambles choke the vaults where gold was stored, 


And toads spit venom forth where priests adored. 
* * * * * 


Yet, Ephesus! while desolate and lorn, 

And though thy starless night shall know no morn, 

Cold is the breast of him who looks on thee 

And feels no thrill of solemn ecstasy. 

As musing now we walk thy desert bound, 

The heart leaps up as at a trumpet’s sound, 

For here, e’en here —name never to expire— 

Paul taught his Church, and breathed his words of fire; 

These very stones his foot perchance hath trod, 

These roofless walls have heard his prayers to God. 
—Michell. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 


FEBRUARY, 1897. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication and Subscription Office and Editorial 
Rooms 39, 41 and 43 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. where all business pertaining to these departments 
is transacted. 

Advertising Department is in charge of Mr. H. P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York City, where correspondence 
and orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, wth a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan CoMPANny. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address tabel will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Diecontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as ““ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 a or $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 


reading.or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25.00 | illustration, 37.50 | Page. 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 pawe, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts ; Months’ Contract, 10 per cent. 
Above, 
Reading Notices, narrow column, (interspersed with reading 


matter), $1 oo per line each time. Advertising forms close promptly 
on the roth of the month preceding date of issue. 
("Address ALL orders for advertising or adver- 


tising correspondence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times 
Bullding, New York City. 
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CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti- 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 


Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1oinches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
5° cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLiIsHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN SrT., SPRINGFIELD, Mass- 


‘“‘AS OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT’S SO.” 


No one makes a mistake who subscribes to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun, 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HovuskEKk&EPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING opens up bright uponthe new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 

There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine, It is the magazine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 

AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES, 

Goopv HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it hasa firm hold on an enviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions fromthe most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 

ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises an unusually good bill of 
fare,and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication —The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
thoseof larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization 
Goop HousEKEEPING enters upon the new year with a number ot 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come. — Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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‘FLOWERS THAT BLOO? IN THE SPRING.” 


They speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a Voice of promise they come and part, 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory—bring flowers, bright flowers! 


—Mrs. Hemans. 


NEW PLANTS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Among the new plants prominently offered this season 
are a few which are here briefly described. The 
sweet pea, Bride of Niagara, which was sent out 

last year is now offered more con- 

fidently than before. It appears 

that with the great care that is 

being taken to breed this sweet 

pea up to a high standard, it ad- 

vances rapidly to an ideal form. 

The plant is a strong grower and 

prolific of bloom. The proportion 

of double flowers produced is now 

very large. As to their beauty 

there is no question. Everyone 

who sees them is delighted with 

them, as they are far more showy 

than flowers of the common form. 

The double flowers have two, 

and frequently three, large showy, 

rosy banners contrasting with its 

white keel and wings. Even the 

single flowers of Bride of Niagara 

are larger than the blooms of most 

other varieties. They are sweet 

and beautiful. The Flowering 

Pea Bush, Desmodium penduli- 

£2, florum is a shrub which grows to 

a height of fouror five feet, send- 

ing up great numbers of thin, 

flexible stems, which from August 

until frost comes are almost 

literally covered with pretty rosy 

purple, pea-shaped flowers. The 

stems droop over giving the 

plant a very graceful appearance. 

The tact of the bloom appearing 

late in the season gives additional value to the plant, for 

at that time there is a great dearth of blooming shrubs. 

It is entirely hardy and will be greatly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated as soon as it becomes known. 

A handsome, hardy perennial plant is offered in a 
new yellow, or orange colored Day Lily, Hemerocallis 
aurantiacu major. This is a Japanese introduction, and 
is a plant which will be greatly admired. The yellow Day 
Lily has always been a favorite, and this new variety will 
be even more pleasing with its great bell-shaped lily 
emitting a most delicious perfume. The plant produces a 
great number of flowers during its season of bloom. For 
the enrichment of the fruit garden there has been no 
acquisition for years equal in value to the new variety of 
blackberry called the Rathbun. It has many points of ex- 
cellence. First, the fruit is very large. The Erie black- 
berry has been considered one of the largest sized berries 


but a comparison was made last summer of the Erie with 
the Rathbun taking a quart strawberry basket full of each, 
just as they were picked for market. The basket of the 
Eries contained 164 berries, while that of the Rathbun was 
filled and rounded up in the same manner as the other 
with forty-five berries. The quality of the fruit excels 
that of any other known variety either of blackberry or 
dewberry. It is without any hard core, being soft and 
sweet throughout. It is jet black in color, shining as if 
varnished, and retains its color and fine appearance to the 
last. The plant is remarkably productive and has proved 
to be one of the hardiest in cultivation. 


NEW VARIETIES OF SWEET PEAS. 

1897 brings with it many new varieties of Sweet Peas. 
These flowers have become exceedingly popular the past 
few years, and now, so great is the improvement in size 

and colors, they will 
undoubtedly be- 
come even more 
popular. Among 
some of the most 
charming new sorts 
introduced for the 
first time are those 
offered by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co. of 
Philadelphia, of 
which we herewith 
give a brief descrip- 
tion. 

SWEET PEA, “Av- 
RORA.” Flowers of 
very large size, three 
and four borne on a 
long, stiff stem; 
pure white, flaked 
and striped with 
bright orange 
salmon. 

SWEET PEA, 
“BRILLIANT.” 
Brightest, deep, 
glowing scarlet; 
does not blacken or 
“burn ” like Firefly 
or Ignea, but retains 
its brightness under 
the hottest sun. 

SWEET Pea, “CREOLE.” This is a chance seedling 
from the Lemon Queen, and the flowers have the same 
open, expanded form of that fine variety, with beautiful 
pinkish lavender shadings; the color is deeper than in the 
following variety. 
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SwEET Pea, “ NEw Countess.” This is an improve- 
ment on the Countess of Radnor, the shading being of 
the delicate lavender, but entirely free from any pinkish 
tinge; for corsage bouquets and cut flower decorations 
where a soft, subdued coloring is desired it is one of the 
very finest varieties. 

SWEET PEA, “GOLDEN Gate.’ The flowers of this 
variety are quite distinct from any other Sweet Pea, the 

wel feature being in the shape of the wings or lower 
petals of the flower, which stand upright in two parallel 
rolls like the ears of arabbit. The coloring is a beautiful 
shade of soft mauve and the plants are very floriferous. 


SOME GOOD THINGS IN FLOWERS, 


tHE THREE Most PopuLaAR FLOWERS grown from 
seed are, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums and Pansies. They 
grow and thrive everywhere, and the coming season will 
see many beds of 
these so-called old- 
fashioned favorites 
of our grandmoth- 
ers’ gardens, grown 
from seed. All an- 
nuals, profuse 
bloomers, fragrant 
and attractive, and 
such an assortment 
of shapes and col- 
ors that will be at- 
tractive to the most 
fastidiouseye. Few 
flowers impart such 
rich bits of beauty 
to the garden as the 
different types of 
Nasturtiums, Pan- 
sies and Sweet 
Peas. They are 
easily grown and 
will give a beautiful 
show of flowers 
throughout the 
summer. Noother 
flower grown out of 
doors will give the 
variety of color- 
ings, combined 
with fragrance, that 
the Sweet Pea does, 
and no other an- 
nual is so popular 
and it is one of the 
few flowers that never goes out of fashion. 

Some of the newest varieties to be grown this year are 
the Apple Blossom, Blushing Beauty, Bronze King, Fire- 
fly, Gaiety, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Venus, Waverly, 
and that ever popular variety called the Miss Blanche 
Ferry, which blooms a week or ten days earlier than any 
other variety. 

Next to Sweet Peas, the Nasturtium isa popular favorite. 
It begins to blossom early in summer and lasts long after 
the first frost. It is because of their persistent habit of 
blooming, the profusion of their bright, cheerful flowers, 
their hardy, healthy nature and comparative indifference 
to soils and situations. Both the Dwarf and Tall or 


Climbing kinds are now to be found in colorings as beau- 
tiful and delicate as are offered by any other race of 
annuals, 

Pansies are everybody's favorites. There is no flower 
capable of adapting itself to our varied climate that can 
be more truly called an “ Ever-blooming ” flower, showing 
buds and often open blossoms amid the rigors of winter, 
and the improved varieties now offered by the leading 
seed houses are of neat and compact growth (not strag- 
gling like the old kinds) and the flowers produced from 
these special strains, such as Royal Show, Giant Yellow 
Prince, Fire King, Snow Queen, Meteor, Peacock, Im- 
perial German, Emperor Frederick, Black Prince, Giant 
Paris and new Red shades, surpass any others for fine 
form, good substance, velvety richness and choice variety 
of colorings, while their size is all that can be wished for 
in Pansy flowers of good keeping qualities. 

There is also the Sweet Scented Pansy, a new class,— 
the result of crossing the Pansy (Viola tricolor) with the 
Sweet Violet (Viola Cornuta). The resulting hybrids, in 
addition to retaining the delightful Violet perfume, pro- 
duce the most beautiful Pansy-like blossoms in an endless 
variety of colors. 

Another candidate for popular favor is the new Cen- 
taurea Marguerite, the most fragrant and longest keeping 
cut flower, and one of the most valuable introductions of 
late years. This novelty is entirely distinct from all other 
Centaureas, and undoubtedly the most beautiful variety 
known. 

The handsomest climber in cultivation is the New Im- 
perial Japanese Morning Glory. The colors of the flow- 
ers, shadings and markings are limitless, and are really 
wonders of Nature of such incomparable beauty that a 
description is inadequate. 

If you have not already secured the different seed books 
and catalogues, do so at once. One of the handsomest 
publications, devoted exclusively to flowers from seed, by 
the Pioneer Seedswoman, Miss C. H. Lippincott, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is free for the asking. 

Try a few of the easily grown, popular varieties the 
coming season, and the exquisite delight of seeing a bed 
of flowers of your own raising and thoroughly good, will 
be apt to inspire a real ambition, and lay the foundation 
for future success with more difficult flowers. 

C. H. Lrppincort. 


THE BEST NEW PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The number of our novelties is this year much smaller 
than usual. We have found that a few really good things 
are better appreciated by our customers than a long list 
of inferior plants, and consequently the rule of rigid selec- 
tion has been observed in our grounds and greenhouses at 
Floral Park, N. Y., more strictly than ever before. 

Gladiolus Childsi, that magnificent new type which we 
first introduced a few years ago, is represented by thirteen 
distinct new kinds, selected from thousands of seedlings 
as follows: Norma Dee Childs, white, rose and yellow; 
Falconer’s Favorite, bright red; Middleboro, pink, rose 
and carmine; Exquisite, pure white and magenta; Blue 
Danube, pale blue, carmine and white; Erie, carmine and 
yellow; Gracilis, deep red and blue; Marginata, salmon, 
crimson, white and blue; Elaborate, deep red, purple and 
white; Ethel, rose, white and crimson; Adolph Glose, 
blue, crimson and white ; Hohokus, crimson and magenta; 
old Oxford, salmon, blue, crimson and white. 

Next in order otf merit must be placed Rudbeckia 
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Golden Glow, a form of Rudbeckia laciniata with per- 
fectly double flowers from three to four inches in diameter 
and of arich golden yellow color. This plant is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial, and once planted will continue to 
grow and bloom indefinitely without further attention 
The Chinese Lantern Plant (Physalis I'rancheti) is per- 
haps the most striking introduction of modern times, and 


conspicuous for its lantern-like calyx of vivid scarlet- 
orange, three inches in diameter, enclosing round fruits of 
much the same color and one-third its size. Whether on 
the plants or cut with the stems and dried the lanterns 
are exceedingly curious and decorative, and the fruits are 
valuable for confections, also for medicinal, dessert and 
culinary purposes. 

As for Cannas, there are new ones innumerable, and of 
every Wegree of merit from the poorest to the best. The 
two varieties, Austria and Italia, of a new race obtained 
by crossing the Madam Crozy and Canna flaccida will, 
however, hold the palm for sometime to come. The 
flowers of these are of extraordinary size and richness of 
coloring, in the former bright yellow slightly spotted 
orange, and in Italia yellow also, but profusely spotted 
and blotched orange. Among the new varieties of the 
Crozy section is one called Alsace with flowers of such a 
pale sulphur-yellow hue as to be almost white. 

Iris Kaempferi, with brilliant flowers twelve inches or 


Fes. 


more in diameter, affords three new varieties: Mrs. C. T. 
Saxton, pure white; Spotted Beauty, white freely spotted 
crimson; Senator Lexow, deep blue. The latter is a 
single flower of enormous size, the others fully double. 
Other novelties of high quality include Abutilon, 
William McKinley, flowers very large and of a clear, 
sulphur-yellow tint; the graceful Swainsonia galegifolia or 
Swanflower, with elegant deep green leaves and pure white 
flowers; Nasturtium Variegata, leaves beautifully varie- 
gated pure white and deep green; Calla Little Gem, a 
miniature form of the common Calla Lily; and Rosa 
Wichuriana in several lovely double and semi-double 
varieties. Joun Lewis CHILDs. 


GASTRONOMY AND REFINEMENT. 


The better a people eats the more it will be found ad- 
vanced in knowledge, politeness and urbanity ; that there 
isa close corelation between culinary perfection and its 
tendencies in the arts and letters. Gastronomic delicacy 
of taste and elegance of selection find their complement 
in intellectual refinement. Mr. Connor illustrates this in 
the Pantagruelian feasts of the English, which appear to 
give the keynote to the nation. He does not specify what 
that is, but those who have had relations with Englishmen 
will not be in doubt. This keynote to national character- 
istics he develops further in a review of Italian and (er- 
man cooking. As Italy gave birth to plays based on in- 
trigue and buffoonery, its culinary art reflects those 
qualities, Every dish is a fercé or a mosaic of con- 
diments from fra/pett? and jficatelli to raviolt. Dr. 
Thudichum says that the civilization of a nation may 
best be judged by its confectionery. That of the Italians, 
while outwardly inviting and beautiful, lacks substance, 
and is full of deception. These characteristics are not 
uncommon among that people. Dr. Conner says that 
German cookery is the upheaval of gastronomy; it is 
homely and military, and distinctly characterizes the civil- 
ization of the nation. As regards the service of meals, 
the number of dishes was formerly restricted by the edicts 
of rulers. Philippe le Bel of France,in 1294 prohibited 
any subject from partaking of more than one dish and 
one intremet for an ordinary repast; on a gala occasion 
two dishes with bacon soup were allowed. Charles I, 
prohibited the serving of flesh and fish at the same meal, 
and only at bridal banquets were three courses permitted. 
Louis XIII, went even further. If an individual dined 
at a tavern he was not to expend more than a crown, and 
if at home his service was not to exceed three dishes.— 
London Table. 


WINTER SOFT-SHELL CRABS. 


The winter soft crab differs from its summer cousin 
only slightly in appearance, being a little narrower in the 
body. It is, however, more succulent and finer flavored 
than the choicest specimens of the other kind, a fact that 
is well known to epicures. Morcover, being a rock-crab, 
or, as it is called here, a sand crab, it differs in its habits 
from the other, which lives in the mud, and this differ- 
ence has much to do with its comparative scarcity in or- 
dinary seasons. It is much harder to find, unless the 
hunter has sharp eyes and a good knowledge of its ways, 
and it chooses its hiding places and its time of shedding 
with a wisdom too great for reason, and attributable only 
to instinct—New York Sun. 
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Out Beyond the Light. 


The harbor light shines clear to-night, There's a warning note in the deep sea’s rote, 
Gleams far across the foam, And the harbor-bar makes moan. 
As the fisher folks, in their loaded boats, What matter to me, if a ship at sea, 


Come rowing merrily home. Go down in the storm alone? 


The mists fall lower, o’er sea and shore, Long years ago, did my sailor go, 
And the winds blow soft o’er the bar; Out across the moaning sea ; 


But over the sea there comes to me But the years are long, since my lover’s song 


The sound of danger afar. Drifted cheerily back to me. 


There’s no ship at sea, no hope for me, 
Since his boat went down that night 
"Neath the waters blue, my heart sleeps too, 


Out beyond the harbor-light. 


—Lallie Sterlingt. 
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